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JIM LORD’S CAT. 


A TRUE STORY TOLD BY A SAILOR WHO SAILED ON THE ‘‘ANNABEL 


LEE.’ 


Can I tell ye that pictur’s story? Well, 
It’s a longish story, yer honor, to tell; 
Hows’ever, it’s cur’ous, an’ so here goes: 


I were wunst a sailor, yer honor knows, 

Though it’s now ten year as I left the sea; 

An’ the last 0’ my ships were the Annabel Lee, 
West India packet; the steward aboard 

Is now the keeper of Eddingley Park— Jim Lord. 
He wer fond of animals, sir, wer Jim; 

He al’ays took out with him five or six, 

An’ he used to learn ’em the rummiest tricks, 
All sorts seemed to come alike to him; 

But of none of his pets wer he quite that fond 
That he wer of a cat as he’d saved from a pond 
As wer trying to swim with a stone round her neck. 


Well, yer honor, this cat and I didn’t agree; 
She used to trot up and down the deck, 

And ’ud get in the way of the crew, ye see. 

An’ at last one day I wer shifting some kegs, 
An’ she comes and pushes ’tween my legs, 

Aw’ trips me up, an’ I tumbles flat; 

An’ I ups in a wax an’ says “‘ bother the cat ”— 
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(Savin’ yer honor’s presence)—an’ then 

I says, ‘* You don’t never do that again.”’ 
An’ takes an’ pitches her into the sea, 

An’ my shipmates stan’s a-splittin’ at me 
An’ roars out, ‘‘ Cat overboard ! Jim Lord, 
Some un’s been chuckin’ yer cat overboard.” 


Jim run’d to the taffrel an’ seed it were true, 

For there were the crittur a-swimmin’ in view; 
Then he run’d to the cap’n, an’ ‘‘ Cap’n,” says he, 
‘6 Some brute’s been an’ throwed the cat in the sea; 
You can spy her a-swimmin’, cap’n, from here— 
Will ye stop the ship, sir, an’ lower a boat?” 

‘¢ Jim Lord,” says the cap’n, ‘‘ I’ve been afloat 
From boy to cap’n, nigh forty year, 

An’ of all the fools as ever I see 

In that long spell, the biggest you be; 

To think any cap’n ’ud be such a flat 

As stop a liner to pick up a cat !” 


What d’ye think Jim does? ‘‘Cap’n,” says he, 
‘©Then you’re bound to stop one to pick up me; ” 
An’ over the taffrel goes Jim Lord, 

An’ the cry this time wer ‘* Man overboard!” 
Well, the cap’n goed perfectly white with rage, 
But 0’ course we wer bound to lower a boat, 

An’ in less than five minutes we had her afloat 
(Though I felt every minute were like an age). 
Av’ (I hopes I’m not tirin’ yer honor ?) Well, Jim 
Picks up the cat, an’ we picks up him. 


’T would have done your heart good, sir, to have heerd 
The way as the crew an’ the passengers cheered, 
But the cap’n wer savage with Jim, an’ swore 
He’d have him in irons a week or more ! 

So we writes a round-robin, an’ gets the first mate 
To ax Jim off in the name of the crew; 

An’ the passengers writes a round-robin too, 

An’ sen’s it in by Sir Richard Thwayte. 

An’ the mate and Sir Richard they argeys the case, 
An’ at last the cap’n he strokes his face 

An’ says, ‘‘If he lets Jim off, it’s jest 

As a pussonal favor to them an’ the rest; 

But I gives you my Alfred David,” says he, 

‘‘As he don’t never sail no more with me; 

So, gentlemen, now you’ve got my reply.” 


Well, Sir Richard he goes to Jim by-an’-by, 
An’ says, ‘‘ Muster Lord, the cap’n has swore 
As you shan’t never sail with him no more, 
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I respects yer kindness, likewise yer pluck, 

An’ I don’t like seein’ ’em bring you ill luck; 
So, if you be tired of living at sea, 

An’ ’ud care to pass the rest 0’ yer days 

Where animals is, an’ larn ’em yer ways, 

Why, my old park-keeper’s just dead,” says he, 
“‘An’ the place is yourn if you’ll say the word.” 
An’ that, yer honor, were how Jim Lord 

Came to be keeper of Eddingley Park. 


Well, yer honor, that evenin’, afore it wer dark, 
I goes to Jim, an’ I says to him, ‘Jim, 

It wer all my fault as you had that swim, 

An’ now [ axes yer parding,” says I, 

An’ I hopes to get it.” 

Says he, ‘* Tom Bligh, 

It’s an easy thing for you to get that / 

What you wants is the parding of this here cat;” 
He picks her up, an’ he says to her “ Kitty, 

This is the man tried to drown ye, my pretty; 
He don’t know yer lingo, Kitty,” says he, 

**So you says to him, what you says through me. 
You tells him as life’s as sweet a thing, 

An’ dyin’ as hard to a cat as a king; 

You tell him it might have been God’s plan 

To have made him the cat an’ have made you the man, 
An’ you axes him how he’d have felt if he 

’d bin took by you an’ chucked in the sea; 

You axes him, Kitty, to think of that 

Next time as he’d harm a pore little cat; 

An’ then you gives him your parding,” says he, 

‘An’ you gives him your paw.” 


“Well, Kitty,” says I, 
‘“‘As I takes it, the two on you’s taught Tom Bligh 
A lesson [ hopes he’ll never forget.” 
An’ though it’s ten year since I left the sea, 
I aint forgotten that lesson yet; 
An’ I took good eare as I never should, 
For I goes to one of my mates, Bill Wood, 
As did the ship’s paintin’, and says to him, ‘ Bill, 
‘‘ Will ye paint me a pictur?” Says he, ‘‘ That I will.” 
“Then,” says I, ‘‘If so be as you’!l humor my whim, 
Just paint that cat there a-paddlin’ at sea, 
An’ Jim Lord a-swimming to save her, an’ we 
A-pullin’ our arms off to pick up Jim, 
An’ the Annabel Lee a-standing to.” 


Epwarp Byron NicHoxson, M.A. 
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‘EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


Tue fiscal year of this Society ends on March 31, and, unless our 
fears are providentially dispersed by legacies, the balance-sheet for 
the year will show that the expenditures are much beyond the 
receipts. That other benevolent societies are in a similar plight is no 
comfort to our treasury. Three months remain to report, namely, 
January, February and March, and it is hoped that our friends will 
bestir themselves to make the year’s income at least to equal the 
outgo. The work has been increased and its results have been large, 
but our means have not been sufficient to keep pace with the demands 
of healthy progress. ‘Ten or fifteen thousand dollars ought to be 
contributed in two months after this Magazine is in the reader’s 
hands. For the sake of the work whose solid excellence can hardly 
be exaggerated, we plead for the money. 


ONCE more we ask for volumes 5 and 31 of the SArLors’ MAGA- 
ZINE, to complete sets. Who is willing to part with these ? 


JUST a year ago this Magazine took notice of the damage done to 
the Mariner’s Church in Philadelphia by a wind storm. It is now its 
pleasure to report that at an expenditure of $5,700 that famous old 
building has been put in fine order for fresh work, and was reopened 
on December 20, 1896, by special services conducted by Philadelphia’s 
foremost clergymen and laymen. Rey. HENRY F. LEE continues to 
be the devoted pastor of the church ; as long as he remains the fol- 
lowing sailor’s witness will be true: “If there were places as good as 
the Mariner’s Church in’ every seaport, I don’t believe that sailors 
would be as bad as they are.” 


In this Magazine for November, 1896, mention was made of a pro- 
ject to build a Sailors’ Rest near the Navy Yard in Brooklyn for the 
use of men-of-war’s men. On January 12 a meeting was held in the 
room of the Chamber of Commerce, which was presided over by 
Admiral ERBEN and addressed by Captain Hiaarnson and others in 
advocacy of the project named. Letters of sympathy with it were 
read from officers in the navy and distinguished citizens of New York. 
In the charter to be obtained from the legislature it is proposed to 
name the following as trustees: The Mayor of New York, the Mayor 
of Brooklyn, the President of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Soorery, the Commandant of the New York Navy Yard, the Captain 
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of the New York Navy Yard, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Commodore of the New York Yacht Club. The com- 
mittee named to establish the Rest consists of Rear-Admiral HENRY 
ERBEN, Captain F. J. Higginson, VerRNoN H. Brown, Commodore 
Epwarp M. Brown, Hucene OC. Buackrorp, E. J. BERWIND, and 
GEORGE Epwarp KENvT, 

Admiral ErBun gave his warm endorsement to the enterprise. 
Captain F. J. Hic@inson, with whom it originated, explained it in 
detail, showing the success of Rests near yards in England, and mar- 
shalling facts to show that the Rest proposed would be self-sustaining 
when once erected. Mr. O. Eaerron ScuMIpt expressed the cordial 
feelings of the Protestant Episcopal Seamen’s Friend’ Society towards 
it, and the Secretary of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocIETY 
favored the plan heartily. 

Very noticeable was the kind feeling of the navy officers towards 
the enlisted men, and their determination to push this plan to com- 
pletion. Beneath this feeling is their knowledge of the moral dangers 
to which the sailors are exposed when, being on leave, they try to get 
needed recreation. ‘These men need a place where they can spend a 
night, where they can find a good meal, innocent games, and good 
fellowship apart from temptations to vice and excess, and they are 
willing and able to pay their own shot. It is true that this Society 
lays the larger stress on its religious work among seamen, but it does 
not mean to neglect the moral and social side of it, and its benedic- 
tion will fall on this effort to save men from associations that are 
degrading, and to put them into conditions favorable to Christian 
influence. All honor to Miss AGNES WesToN’s Rests for navy men 
in England! All success to the New York Navy Yard Rest for Amer- 


ican tars ! 


Dupin the present winter an unusual number of shipwrecked and 
destitute seamen have called at this office for aid. Some of the ship- 
wrecks have been of the most perilous type, the men saved have been 
plucked from the very jaws of death, and many of their shipmates 
perished. In the March Magazine a few details of this branch of our 
work will be given ; it is mentioned now merely to remind our readers 
of the necessity of having in this great port a Society to give a helping 
hand to helpless seamen, and of the need of strengthening its treasury 
for that purpose. ‘The invested fund, willed and devoted to the ship- 
wrecked and destitute, is ten thousand dollars, only the interest on 
that sum being available. This is insufficient. Who will add to the 


investment a like amount ? 
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In this connection the reader’s attention is called to the article in 
this number entitled ‘‘ Tales from the Fisheries,” written at the re- 
quest of the editor. It was indeed a pleasure to meet Capt. Moran, 
of the Fredonia, and to note the gratitude of himself and his crew for 
the aid rendered by this Society. Captain Wuu1TTon, of the 8. S. 
Colorado, showed more than the proverbial British pluck in saving 
the crew of the Fredonia; he also covered them with kindness. 
Already Captain WHItTton has a gold watch for saving life at sea; 
certainly he deserves recognition again at the hands of our govern- 
ment. The editor regrets that the names of the mate of the Colorado 
and of the rescuing crew are unknown to him, for it would be a com- 
fort to print them in this Magazine. 


LoAN LIBRARIES. The master of the schooner Carleton Bell writes 
of No. 8,618: 


It has been read by myself and crew with much interest, and I think has been a 
benefit to us all. The selections are well adapted to mixed crews, and often prove a 
spiritual blessing. We are bound to San Domingo, and the library which you have 
just put on board shall be distributed among the crew and will be a blessing when 
on the sea. May God abundantly bless your good work. 


The master of the schooner /. LZ. Bonnell writes of No. 8,969: 


On the last six trips I have carefully read your libraries and I am proud to say 
that I found them very interesting, and some of your books to my knowing have 
been a blessing to many of the crews. I wish you every success and hope you will 
prosper largely in trying to instruct our seafaring men on the right road. [This 
vessel was burned to the water’s edge soon after this letter was written. All hands 
were saved, but of course the library was lost. Ep.] 


The master of the schooner Newburgh writes of No. 9,154: 

I take great pleasure in thaking the Society for the library, having found it very 
beneficial and interesting to myself and crew. 

The steward and mate of the schooner Jsaac N. Kerlin write of No. 
op sVee 


We, the officers and crew, are very thankful for your library, which we appreciate 
very much. Your interesting books give us much pleasure in our lonesome hours at 
sea. We wish you success with your noble work for the future. 


The master of the barkentine James S. Dudley writes of No. 9,269: 


I write you a few words thanking you; we are bound to Key West and Tampa, 
and the books shall be distributed among the crew. I know that they are a blessing 
and a benefit to us all. May a kind providence bless and help you in your good 
work. 


The master of the schooner Cora 8. McKay writes of No. 9,777: 


Your books from the last library have been read by all, who took a great interest 
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in reading them while out in foreign ports, especially on a Sunday, I have appre- 
ciated reading them, and hope I may always have the privilege of doing so. 


The master of the schooner NVorombega writes of No. 9,806 : 


Your library has been the source of many pleasant hours, and is appreciated by 
myself and all on board. 


The master of the barkentine Bonny Doon writes of No. 9,987: 


About one year it has been a great help and very profitable to while away the 
lonesome hours we often have to spend at sea. I am almost certain every book has 
been read, as we have had several different crews in that time. On behalf of officers 
and men I will thank the donors and the Society for kindness to seafaring men. 


The master of the schooner Anne Lord writes of No. 9,997: 


I have had it on board my vessel for three voyages to the West Indies, and it has 
been read with much interest both by myself and crews, and I wish to express my 
appreciation and thanks to the Society for their generous efforts in furnishing sea- 
men many hours of pleasant and profitable reading which would otherwise be tedious 
and lonely. 


The master of the barkentine Albert Shultz writes of No. 10,004: 


The library you put on my ship on her last voyage was read by myself and crew 
and it certainly afforded much pleasure and at the same time imparted much useful 
knowledge and information, and I think your generous gifts are appreciated by all 
American vessels. Thanking you for changing the last one for the present. 


The master of the ship Charles S. Whitney writes of No. 10,042: 

I have great pleasure in thanking you for the library which has been on board for 
several voyages, and has been read by the officers and crew with great interest. 
Most of the men appreciate the books very much, especially on long voyages when 
they have more time for reading. I think the libraries a great benefit to seamen. 


The master of the barkentine Antigua writes of No. 10,103: 

It has been on board for the past five months, and on behalf of my crew, as well 
as myself, I write to express the gratitude we all feel for the benefit of its use. The 
selection of the books is well adapted to my crew of mixed nationalities, and I have 
noted also that the one book that has remained forward the longest time has been the 
Bible. May your good work continue, and the fruits of prosperity be abundantly 
bestowed upon the Society. 


The master of the bark Geo. F. Manson writes of No. 10,300: 


On the last voyage we had one of your libraries on board and I am very glad to 
say that every one was very much pleased with it, and I think it benefited them both 
morally and iniellectually. Wishing you success in your endeavor to benefit the 
condition of our seamen. 


The master of the bark Obed Baxter writes of No. 10,309: 
The books have been well read by my officers and crew, and they seemed to have 
enjoyed reading them very much, 
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For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
TALES FROM THE FISHERIES. 


BY REV. E, C. CHARLTON. 


One of the many dark days in 
the calendar of New England fish- 
ermen was the 17th of November 
last, when one of their dreaded 
visitors, a Nor’-Easter, swooped 
down upon their coast and on the 
fishing banks far out at sea, where 
these hardy sons of the ocean were 
wrestling with wintry winds and 
angry waves for their own pre- 
carious living, and fondly hoping 
that “good luck” would bring 
some little comforts to their loved 
ones at home for the approaching 
holidays. 

But alas for ‘‘ fishermen’s luck.” 
Here are only a few records from 
one fleet, of one port, for one day. 

The schooner Willie M. Stevens, 
Captain S. Nelson, while seeking 
the friendly shelter of a harbor 
from the fury of the gale, was 
dashed upon a reef and wrecked 
on a ledge near Blanche Point, 
N. 8., where no less than seven 
staunch crafts, including several 
steamers, have found their final 
resting place during the past few 
years. As soon as the vessel struck 
the seas made a clean breach over 
her and yet the crew succeeded in 
launching three dories and made 
the land in safety. 

The schooner leonora, Capt. 
John Stream, was on a haddocking 
trip; when the heavy gale sprung 
up she was laying to eighty miles off 
Thatcher’s Island. All night the 
storm raged and the waves grew 
to masthead heights. The morn- 
ing broke to find the vessel in the 
worst storm of the year, and lay- 
ing to under a double reefed fore- 
sail, The snow was so thick that 
it was almost impossible to look 
to windward. While the storm 


was at its worst the vessel was do- 
ing well and riding the seas in 
fine style, when suddenly one mon- 
ster green wave, larger than any 
of the rest, rose amidships. It half 
broke before it reached the vessel, 
and the watch breathed easier as: 
they thought the danger from 
that one was gone, when sudden- 
ly it boarded the vessel between 
the fore and main rigging and 
broke. The blow was a staggerer, 
and the vessel reeled under the 
stroke and rolled down until her 
mastheads were in the water. 

In one short minute one life was 
lost and lots of damage done. 
When the vessel righted, it was 
found that John Hendricson had 
been swept away by the sea. His 
shipmates never saw him again. 
Anderson, who was in the watch 
with Hendricson, sprang when he 
saw the sea coming and grasped 
the mainmast. When the vessel 
went down it washed him up the 
spar, till, when she began to right, 
he found himself almost to the 
crosstrees. 

The sea swept the deck almost 
clean, every dory being demolish- 
ed and swept away, the chain lock- 
er and staysail box smashed, and 
everything in the wake of the 
wave followed it overboard. The 
foresail was torn to shreds. But 
the proud craft quickly righted 
and shook her head defiantly 
against the gale. 

Capt. Reuben Cameron of the 
schooner Grayling sailed into port 
from a haddocking trip ina crip- 
pled condition, and her flag sadly 
floating at half-mast for the death 
of one of her crew, who expired 
on board the vessel from the re- 
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sults of terrible injuries received 
in the awful hurricane. 

The Grayling was bound home 
from La Have with 45,000 pounds 
of fresh mixed fish, when the disas- 
ter overtook her. The wind was 
blowing fiercely and a heavy sea was 
running. All day long the vessel 
ran safely before the wind under 
a reefed foresail. At about six 
o’clock in the evening she was off 
Cape Sable. Three men were on 
deck; Joseph Brown was lashed 
to the wheel, steering. 

Suddenly a huge comber reared 
itself at the vessel’s stern, and after 
towering for an instant fully ten 
feet above the mainboom, which 
was lashed down in the crotch, 
crashed aboard the vessel with ap- 
palling force. Brown, poor fel- 

_ low, was crushed against the wheel 
and then violently flung to the 
deck between the wheelbox and 

‘the cabin, the ropes with which he 
was lashed slipping, but yet pre- 
venting the sea from carrying him 
overboard. 

The sea broke the mainboom, 
wrenched it from the crotch, tore 
out most of the iron work around 
the stern, ripped off the top of the 
companionway, damaged the taff- 
rail, smashed the wheelbox, and 
swept forward as far as the main- 
mast, carrying the gurry kids into 
the sea with its irresistible force. 
Then it stopped, and as the weight 
of the immense volume of water 
on the vessel’s stern began to make 
itself felt, her bow rose into the 
air and the stern was correspond- 
ingly depressed, allowing the wa- 
ter to run back into the sea over 
the quarters and stern. ‘There be- 
ing nobody at the wheel, the ves- 
sel then jibed over and her fore- 
sail burst. 

As the water receded, those who 
were below rushed on deck and 
Captain Cameron picked Brown 
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up and carried him tenderly be- 
low, where everything possible was 
done to alleviate his suffering. 
He was conscious all the time, and 
lingered for three days, when he 
expired from his injuries. He 
leaves a widowed mother. His 
father died this year while on a 
mackerel trip. 

The queen of the haddock fleet, 
the schooner Fredonia, with acrew 
of twenty-three men all told, when 
the hurricane commenced and the 
sea running high, was hove to and 
rode the sea like a gull until a 
huge, monster sea swept over the 
vessel, washing James Haley over- 
board, hurling Oliver Olson along 
the deck, where he was literally 
stove to pieces and survived only 
about six hours. 

It was found that the schooner’s 
*‘orub” beam had been started, 
and she was leaking. All hands 
manned the pumps, and worked 
hard all day and night until com- 
pletely exhausted, barely able to 
keep the vessel above water. 

At 4.30 o’clock the following 
morn the British steamer Colorado 
hove in sight, and seeing signals 
of distress, bore down and lay by 
until daylight, when the captain 
called for a volunteer crew to man 
the life boat, to which fully twice 
the necessary number of British 
tars bravely responded, and from 
this number of volunteers the chief 
mate picked his crew, who lower- 
ed the life boat and were quickly 
away on their errand of mercy, 
apparently unmindful of their 
own danger, as with great difficul- 
ty they rescued the twenty-one 
survivors and brought them safely 
on board the steamer. 

The last act, ere the last boat- 
load of exhausted and benumbed 
men left their sinking vessel, was 
solemnly to bury their dead ship- 
mate. Every man lost everything 
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except life and hope. Everything 
possible was done for their com- 
fort on board the steamer and all 
join in praising both the heroism 
and kindness of Capt. Whitton, 
his officers and men. 

On arriving in New York, thir- 
teen of the crew were cared for by 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Socrsety, and had their passage 
home secured for them. Captain 
Morgan and his crew all speak in 
the highest terms of the courtesies 
and kindness shown them by the 
Society’s Secretary in their dis- 
tress. 

The Fredonia, a yacht of 109 
tons register, designed by Burgess, 
was built in 1889, for Commodore 
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Forbes, and sailed by him across 
the ocean and up the Mediterra- 
nean, after which she was bought 
in Gloucester and fitted for fish- 
ing. Captain Thaddeus Morgan, 
her late master, is a typical Amer- 
ican seaman, a very capable, skil- 
ful and successful skipper. But 
the best skill and stoutest timber 
must sometimes yield to the force 
of the elements. 

At this late writing there are 
other anxious hearts watching, 
waiting and hoping, but now al- 
most despairing of the home-com- 
ing of their loved ones, not heard 
from since that terrible November 
gale. 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 


[The following is a portion of the report made to the Woman’s 
Seamen’s Friend Society of Connecticut, by Mrs. C. 8S. WINCHELL, 
Mrs. L. H. Foy and Mrs. SArA CRUTTENDEN. It finds a place in 
this Magazine because it is suggestive of a need that ought to be met 
in other ports that have no God’s acre for the friendless seaman. ED. | 


The sailor, unique in so many 
of the experiences of his life and 
calling, is not less so when he sinks 
upon ‘‘the lone couch of his ever- 
lasting sleep.” Burial does not 
mean for him usually, the coffin, 
the tomb, the requiem and all the 
livery of woe, as it means to most 
of us, but the great ocean which 
rocked him so long upon her bo- 
som, receives him in a far closer 
embrace, and, shrouded in a piece 
of tarpaulin, an old sail, or his 
country’s flag, he is swung down 
into those deepest, stillest cham- 
bers, to lie asleep forevermore un- 
til the sea gives up its dead. This 
is a burial to be perhaps somewhat 
coveted, for nature is kind and 
sometimes sublime. 


But when a sailor dies in port— 
Ah! then, may the angels have 
charge concerning him, for human 
nature is not always kind, and is 
seldom sublime. 

If he has a home, even in some 
distant land, and if he has been a 
prudent, thrifty man and laid by 
enough money to convey him 
thither, it may mean a grave 
among his kindred, some loving 
remembrance and perhaps a few 
tears. But prudent foresight is a 
rare characteristic with Jack, and 
many of our sailors are homeless. 

There is a wide difference be- 
tween mawkish sentimentalism 
and tender Christian sentiment, 
and we believe the latter emotion 
was the inspiration of the effort 
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which has resulted in our present 
burial-site. 

We have all admired Mary for en- 
during so bravely much bitterness 
in her devotion to her Lord, but we 
have loved her because she stood 
beside the cross. It needs courage 
and much hard work to place be- 
fore men the better way; but when 
you have taken a man and offered 
him a helping hand, when you 
have given him friendship, sym- 
pathy and good counsel, when you 
have furnished him opportunities 
in his calling and protection in 
his rights, when you have nourish- 
ed him soul and body, taught him 
the gospel, nursed him in sickness, 
provided him a home, and tried 
to make that home mean much to 
him, then when he must take the 
step that leads to the last, long 
home, you turn your back on him 
in his extremity and leave him (so 
to speak) to shift for himself, does 
not all the Mary within us cry out 
against such desertion, and shrink 
from such indifference? 

The occasional death of sailors 
in our care has compelled us to 
face this question and led to the 
work which your committee has 
had in charge. 

In January of the last year a 
lot was purchased in Evergreen 
Cemetery, to be owned by the 
Woman’s Seamen’s Friend Society 
of Connecticut, and devoted to 
the burial of friendless sailors. 
The lot is most pleasantly situat- 
ed on Arbutilon Path and measures 
10 x 20 feet. This was estimated 
to admit of twelve burials. The 
cost of this lot was $80.00. 

In July, 1896, a memorial stone 
was placed in the center of the lot 
to suitably mark the site. Itisa 
fine piece of granite somewhat ex- 
ceeding 3 x 2 feet, 6 x 5.6 feet. 
The surface is covered with deep 
rough indentations, except where 
on one side a small polished tablet 
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bears tho inscription ‘Sailors’ 
Rest ” in handsome rustic letters, 
and the whole is firmly set in a 
substantial rock bed. 

We earnestly hope that it will 
be examined by every member of 
the Society, and that the execu- 
tion of the task set your Commit- 
tee will be found satisfactory, and 
we trust this memorial will long 
remain to remind the public of 
our mission, and to assure every 
lonely heart pausing before it that 
brotherly love continues. 


0 
Relative Strength of Navies. 


The British Naval Annual for 
1896, a work authoritative on mat- 
ters pertaining to navies of the 
world, places the United States 
fourth among naval powers. The 
order is Great Britain, France, 
Russia, United States, Germany 
and Italy. The editor of this work 
claims that the relative strength 
of the various naval forces is best 
measured by naval expenditures 
and he estimates the expenditures 
for 1895-96 as follows: Great 
Britain, $93,500,000.00; France, 
$54,000,000.00; Russia, $30,500,- 
000.00; United States, $25,350,- 
000.00 ; Germany, $21,500,000.00. 

This work also gives compara- 
tive tables of the effective fighting 
ships built and building. In the 
accompanying table no gunboats 
nor ships of a speed less than fif- 
teen knots are counted. Cruisers 
above 5,000 tons displacement are 
put in the first class, and those 
between 2,000 and 5,000 tons in 
the second and third classes. 
Lookout ships are generally under 
2,000 tons, but have a good speed. 
In the coast defense ships of the 
United States, the thirteen old 
type monitors, mounting ancient 
smooth bore guns and in a gener- 
ally dilapidated condition, are not 
counted. 
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“A GOOD SHIPMATE.” 


It was on a drear, rain-soaked 
November day that the Cosmopoli- 
tan towed out of the Hull docks. 
On the wet deck there was Cock- 
ney Tommy, Bull Anson, Jim 
Peters, the apprentice, and Blue 
Joe, the skipper. 

This was long before Blue Joe 
went off on his last cruise in the 
tin-patched boat, as already relat- 
ed in these pages. Though it was 
blowing fresh from the 8. W., with 
squalls of rain, a girl stood on the 
quay holding a clothes-bag under 
her shawl. ‘The raindrops glisten- 
ed on her cheeks, and trickled in 
and out of the dimples as she 
laughed at the Cosmopolitan, for 
Tommy and Bull Anson had slip- 
ped under the boom for a parting 
word. 

The girl was eating an apple, 
and as the smack came abreast of 
where she stood she took another 
from her bag and made a move- 
ment to throw it. 

-“ Who’s it for, Mirrie?” both 
men asked together. The girl 
ea over, and nodded and laugh- 
ed. 
“*T’ll tell you when you come at 
Christmas.” 

And with the spirit of fun sparkl- 
ing in her eyes, she threw the 
apple upwards so that it dropped 
fair for either mau. They both 
reached together, but the apple 
rebounded and rolled aft. Jim 
Peters swooped down on it like a 
vulture, and before the men could 
ot shout, his teeth were deep in 
it. 

Mirrie, laughing, threw the 
clothes-bag to Blue Joe and shout- 
ed—for the wind was blustering 
and the smack moving—a message 
from his wife. She laughed again, 
and nodded her head, and shook 
her hand to all on board; then 
she moved under the lee of some 


timbers and watched the smack’s 
red sails become grayer and grayer, 
until they were a mere blot in the 
rain-swept distance. Then she 
dried her wet cheeks, and hastened 
home to her sister, Blue Joe’s wife. 

‘‘There,” she said, tucking up 
her sleeves, ‘‘ we can start Christ- 
mas cleaning in comfort now.” 

The weeks rolled by, until there 
was only one left before Christ- 
mas. It wasSunday morning, and 
on that day, at least in the matter 
of fishing, Blue Joe ‘‘laid his 
hands by.” A damp sea fog crawl- 
ed and wreathed past the Cosmo- 
politan, as she swung heavily over 
the oily swell, with just enough 
speed to give steerage way. It was 
dark and gloomy on the deck, for 
the day had just broken, though 
aloft a faint patch of blue would 
open out now and again through 
the fog. 

The sails and ropes were frosted 
with condensed moisture, which 
hung in little beads on Jim Peters’ 
eyelashes as he stood at the tiller. 
He could barely see the foresail 
and the filmy-looking figure of 
Cockney Tommy through the 
mist. Presently he lashed the 
tiller, and walked forward to his 
chum. 

“‘Look here, Tommy, ain’t I to 
hev a turn on your accordion? It’s 
Sunday morning, and y’ promised 
me to-day.” 

Cockney Tommy stopped in his 
walk, and thrust his hands deeper 
in his pockets. 

“You wait till this blooming 
fog gets up. D’ye think I’m a-go- 
ing to spile a vallerable instroo- 
ment’s innards in a damp like 
this? See, it’s lifting already.” 

Jim Peters walked aft with 
enormous strides, walked round 
the tiller, and timed his approach 
so that the last huge stride brought 
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him to rest on the tiller-handle. 
From that position he did a feat 
of ‘‘strong,” as he called it. He 
lay full length on the tiller, and 
worked the rope from that posi- 
tion. 

Presently the smack crept 
through the bank of mist into the 
sunshine. It was a beautiful win- 
ter’s morning, with a clear blue 
sky over head, and one or two 
rose-colored clouds sailing buoy- 
antly along. The sun was just 
clear of the horizon, and threw 
an undulating ribbon of gold along 
the gently heaving sea. All the 
frosted moisture on the rigging 
began to gather into iridescent 
beads, and run down in short 
trembling slips; the smoke from 
the cabin chimney changed toa 
happier color as it crowded up in- 
to the warm light, though it still 
kept its old trick of painting Jim’s 
face with fantastic stripes and 
patches. 

It was hard to believe that a 
few short hours would sometimes 
change the slow, heaving sea into 
a furious rush of white-crested 
rollers, and the smack that stood 
so boldly out in the sunshine 
would be like a hunted thing, 
bursting and leaping from sea to 
sea with shortened sails and iron- 
hard ropes, sometimes hidden in 
the sluicing flood, sometimes toss- 
ed up on a crest like a child’s toy. 

As the smack left the mist astern, 
Jim dismounted from his perch. 
“Tt’?s accordion now, Tommy, 
ain’t it?”’ he shouted. 

‘‘Yas, and mind yer bring her 
up tender.” ie 

Soon the boy was deep in joy. 
He stood in front of his master 
with legs wide apart and elbows 
painfully stiff, as he pumped at 
the machine. If his face had been 
clean, a wholesome grin of boyish 
satisfaction would have shown it- 
self. But the grime-marks trayes- 
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tied his joy into a ferocious look 
of anguish; the effect was perfect- 
ed by his mouth, for at every 
pump he gave the machine he 
opened it, and at every squeeze he 
spasmodically shut it. 

Cockney Tommy smoked, and 
leant with folded arms against the 
capstan. His face expressed a 
beautiful and noble toleration for 
the shortcomings of his pupil. 
As is usual, the piece selected for 
the beginner was ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer.” Now Jim always 
run the machine short of wind 
when he had arrived at ‘‘ faded and 
gone,” so that the “‘gone” note 
was gone indeed. 

The third slip roused the mas- 
ter’s ire, and he seized the machine 
from the pupil’s hands. 

“ Look you ’ere, this is how yer 
goes—like this; pump easy; keep 
’er full; slide ’er ¢here, and gently 
draw ’er hout.” 

The boy hung over each move- 
ment with protruding eyes and 
opened mouth. 

‘‘How’s you do it, Tommy, 
without gaping your mouth?” 

“Oh, it comes natteral, comes 
natteral,” said the master, with 
all the airy ease of his kind. 

He was handing the machine 
back, when his eye caught some- 
thing under the sunglint of the 
water. ‘* Here, Jim, get the glass- 
es; I believe we’re picking up the 
’orspital ship a’ready.” 

Jim got the glasses, and Tom- 
my went up half a dozen ratlines 
and scanned a faint speck on the 
horizon. ‘Fill on ’er, Jim, ready 
to go about; it’s the ’orspital to 
wind’ard.” 

The master and pupil filled the 
smack on the other tack, made 
the helm snug, and then resumed 
their lesson. 

It was noon by the time that the 
smack passed under the stern of 
the trim-built hospital ship; and 
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by that time, too, Jim Peters was 
proficient in one verse. More, he 
could pump the accordion both in 
and out without shutting his 
mouth—he kept it wide open all 
the time; and the doctor, looking 
over the rail, merrily asked, 
‘‘Another case for us?” as he 
caught sight of the grimed, open- 
mouthed visage of the pupil. 

‘‘No, Doctor,” shouted Tom- 
my, ‘‘ we can’t spare you more nor 
one at a time to cut up.” 

‘‘ Well,” cheerfully replied the 
doctor, ‘‘I’Jl send you the other 
one back,” and with that Bull 
Anson came to the side of the hos- 
pital ship, his head swathed in 
bandages, and a strip of plaster 
running across one cheek. 

“‘ What cheer, Bull!” all the 
Cosmopolitans cried together, and 
then Cockney Tommy went off 
with Blue Joe in the boat to fetch 
the invalid back to duty. 

A week previously Bull Anson 
had been struck by a sea, and 
dashed against the capstan. 

“<Tt’s an ’orspital job,” Cockney 
Tommy had said, when they pick- 
ed up the wounded man and heard 
his labored breathing. So forth- 
with they had sailed away to where 
they knew that the hospital ship 
was cruising. Over the trackless 
waste they had gone with unerring 
skill, and in the dark, blowing 
night stormed up to the Samaritan 
ship. It was blowing a gale. Yet 
their signals were no sooner light- 
ed than the doctor was in the boat, 
and on his way to the injured man. 
“* He must go back with me, if he 
is to go home alive,” had been his 
verdict when he saw Bull Anson 
in the smack’s hot and reeking 
cabin. So Bull Anson, at the 
risk of many lives, was tranship- 
ped in a cradle, and the smack 
returned to her fishing with a bor- 
rowed ‘‘ hand ” in his place. 
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As Blue Joe mounted the hos- | 
pital ship’s rail the doctor beckon- 
ed him aside. Now, skipper, your | 
man’s had a nasty fall, and he will 
be shaky for some time to come. 
Carefully attend to this: he is not 
to havea night watch at the helm, 
or, indeed, hard work of any kind. 
A quiet week or two on shore will 
pull him round; only, xo drink— — 
not one drop.” 

Blue Joe sagely nodded, fully — 
concurring on all points, except 
the last; and that difference he 
kept to himself. 

So Bull Anson returned, and 
as he mounted his old ship’s rail | 
all hands sent a cheer after the 
hospital ship, and Jim struck up 
his one verse. The Cosmopolitans 
had gathered around their invalid~ 
in admiration. 

‘Well, Bull, how d’ye come 
on?” asked the skipper. 

“All right, Joe,” said Bull. 

**T should think yer did,” burst 
in Tommy, who on all matters ex- 
cept fishing was an accepted ora- 
cle. ‘‘I’d sooner go there than 
any shore ’orspital! Now there ”— 
jerking his head after the depart- 
ing ship—‘‘there’s no ’prentice 
poisoners comes prodding and stir- 
ring y’ up and axing all manner 
of onquenshible queshins. And 
there ain’t no laundry shop nurses 
continerally gitting nasty if you 
rumples up the bedding when yer 
aches and chucks about. I knows, 
for when I was a kid selling ov 
papers in the Strand I got under | 
a *bus through selling of a Globe | 
to a toff in a ’ainsom running, © 
and I had two months in ’orspital. 
Still, I gives em their doo. The 
meals were regular, and I came 
out fat.” | 

At this point Tommy commenc- | 
ed his regular Sunday entertain- | 
ment of ‘life in London.” | 

The winter dusk was veiling 
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the sea as Tommy concluded his 
sketch of ‘‘ Saturday Night in the 
Borough,” and his listeners had 
finished their tea and were prepar- 
ing toturnin. It was Tommy’s 
watch till midnight, when the 
trawl would be ‘‘ shot.” 

‘* Bull,” said the skipper, ‘‘you’d 
better get the boiler fire on about 
ten o’clock, ready for the morning 
haul. Tl take your watch. Doc- 
tor says you’re to sail easy a bit. 
Here, Bull, take another nip of 
my bottle, it’s knocked some of 
the yeller out o’ your chops al- 
ready. Take a good ’un, or Mirrie 
won’t be looking at a man with a 
plaistered head.” 

“«Tt’s just the other way, skip- 
per,” chimedin Tommy. ‘ That’s 
just what a woman will do, and 
I’m going to chuck up the sponge.” 

‘¢ Nobody asked you to,” growled 
Bull. There was a rancorous tone 
in his reply that made everyone 
stare at him. 

‘‘Don’t get rorty, Bull,” said 
the pacific Tommy; ‘‘you know 
as well as I do that it is neither of 
us that Mirrie would be taking up 
with.” 

‘“ Mebbe not you; so just speak 
for yourself, you chattering Cock- 
ney.” The wounded man’s face 
was flushed and dark with a scowl 
as he glared at Tommy. 

‘‘What are you taking on like 
that for, Bull?” grumbled the 
skipper. ‘‘ You and Tommy’s 
been good mates together since I 
brought him off Yarmouth beach, 
all skin and bone and rags.” 

‘“‘Leave me alone,” growled 
Bull, as he buried his head on his 
arms. ‘‘ My head’s all busts and 
fireworks.” 

“All right. Here’s the bottle, 
and don’t forget the boiler at ten 
o’clock. Tommy, run her north 
and by east till my watch; only 
don’t run her too long if the wind 
gets up.” 
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The skipper turned in, and 
Tommy went on deck. When the 
wounded man got up, he felt for 
the doorway with outstretched 
arms, a8 one who was partially 
blind. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Tom- 
my came down for a light, and 
found Bull sitting by the boiler 
with his head in his hands. 

‘* What cheer, ole pal ? Feeling 
faky ?” 

** Yes, my head’s all roaring 
and boiling to-night.” 

‘‘Have another nip, then, at 
the skipper’s mixture. I feel like 
one myself. Here’s to Mirrie‘s 
man, whoever he is.” 

With a sudden snarl, Bull flung 
round. ‘‘ What’s that got to do 
with you, eh?” 

Tommy saw fight in the man’s 
gleaming eyes, and straightway 
he fled up the ladder. ‘‘ My word,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘I’d never 
want to go to any ’orspital if he 
got a dab at me.” 

Meanwhile Bull fell to muttering 
to himself and drinking at the 
bottle Tommy had abandoned in 
his flight. Soon his eyes grew 
brighter and the pupils began to 
contract. The veins in his fore- 
head and huge bull neck stood out 
like ratline lines. The spirit was 
running through his weakened 
brain like liquid fire. From mut- 
tering he got to definite speaking, 
and at last he rose up with a dead- 
ly purpose gleaming in his eyes. 
He rose to his feet and crept up 
the ladder; halfway up he stopped. 
The cool night air streamed down 
like ice water on his hot brow. 
As the delicious draught fell cool 
and soothing on his burning head 
his purpose faded away. 

His troubled eyes fell on the 
boiler, and forthwith the habit of 
duty came back to him, and he 
began to make the fire. 

The time went on, and the coals 
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flamed and roared in the furnace. 
The man sat staring into the glow- 
ing mass, and as the heat increas- 
ed and the gauge needle mounted, 
so did his deadly purpose mount 
again to his troubled brain. He 
piled on the fuel and raked at the 
glowing fire bars. The needle 
steadily mounted. Again he cram- 
med the furnace, and at last rose 
and crept stealthily to the escape 
valve. 

Midnight came, and, with it, 
Tommy came down to rouse the 
skipper. At the ladder foot he 
stopped short. A chocked, deadly 
hissing came from the boiler. He 
cast a swift glance at the gauge, 
and saw the needle quivering and 
jammed at its utmost limit. 

‘‘Skipper! the biler’s going to 
bus——” Before the last word 
could pass his lips, he was pinned 
by the throat against the boiler 
casing, and Bull’s mad eyes were 
blazing in his. 

Then Tommy, turning at bay, 
fought with the madman. 

The skipper sprang in, and the 
three men rolled and twisted, fell 
and rose, now on the coals, now 
on the hot, hissing boiler, a tangl- 
ed heap of humanity. 

The madman’s strength was be- 
yond them. And all the time of 
that grim struggle not one word 
was uttered, for there is but one 
shout in the fight for life, and 
that is before the fight starts. 

They staggered and fell again, 
Bull undermost, and his grasp on 
Tommy’s throat relaxed, and Tom- 
my shot up the ladder on to the 
deck. The skipper next appeared, 
panting for breath. 

‘“‘He’s gone mad!” 
shrieked. 

‘Then we'll lash him up,” 
gasped Blue Joe. ‘* Where’s the 
lead line?” 

Tommy was running here and 


Tommy 
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there in a flurry. ‘“‘ Come orf, 
come orf, skipper; he’s fastened 
the safety valve. The biler’s go- 
ing—the biler’s going!” 

“What!” roared Blue Joe. 
“‘ Where’s the kid? Here, Bull,” 
and the skipper plunged down the 
ladder, and met a blow from an 
iron shovel that broke his arm. 
‘Bull! come out! Stop it, or 
Vll——”’_ But another slash came 
out from the gloom of the boiler 
side, and Blue Joe sprang back on 
the deck. 

The safety valve was shrieking. 
On deck he saw Tommy pulling 
the boy through the skylight, and 
the next moment they were all 
leaping into the boat astern. 
Tommy missed, but clutched the 
gunwale as he rose again. ‘Then 
the decks rose up with a deafen- 
ing roar and a blaze of light. 
They saw the side of the smack 
burst open, and then all was wrap- 
ped in steam. When it lifted, the 
Cosmopolitan was plunging down 
by the head. They had barely 
time to cut the painter and pull 
out before she swept downwards, 
and the water poured and swirled 
across her grave. 

The following darkness was sud- 
denly broken by a crimson glare. 
Another smack was signalling as 
she bore down on them. 

Blue Joe was the first to speak 
after the stun of the explosion. 

“Tommy,” he said, ‘ Bull’s 
people wouldn’t like to know how 
he’d gone mad and done ¢hat. 
Let’s all say it wor a accident.” 

Tommy, utterly crushed, and 
trembling from head to foot, re- 
peated, ‘‘Let’s all say it wer a 
accident.” 

“It wor a accident,” said Blue 
Joe, grinding his teeth from the 
torture of his broken arm; “ an’ 
he wor as good a shipmate as ever 
breathed. An’ he’d never a done 
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that” (jerking his head to where 
the Cosmopolitan had been) ‘if it 
hadn’t a-bin a accident.” 

And in Blue Joe’s heart there 
was not a shadow of a suspicion 
that his bottle had been the cause 
of the accident. 
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They told their story to the 
crew of the rescuing smack; and 
at the end Jim Peters chimed in 
with them—‘‘As good a shipmate 
as ever breathed !”—Toilers of the 
Deep. 


MEMORABLE VOYAGES OF REBEL AND VICTORY. 
BY REY. A. B, KING. 


[Chapter I opens with a description of the Shipyard of ‘‘ Satan and 
Flesh.” Then we have the launch of the Rebel, its ship-stores, cap- 
tain, crew, &c.; its first voyage, visit to Sensuality and the port of 
false religions ; from which latter place Rebel sailed, having on board 


three anchors. ED. | 


These were the anchor of “ Pre- 
sumption,” the anchor of “ Self- 
righteousness,” and the anchor of 
‘* Hypocrisy.” These anchors were 
lowered into the ship’s hold, which 
shows that the three-fold hope of 
the sinner out of Christ finds its 
deceitful anchorage in the experi- 
ence of his treacherous heart. 

The Chart says that ‘‘ Hope is 
an anchor of the soul,” but this is 
spoken of the humble Christian’s 
hope only. Concerning false hopes 
the Chart says, ‘“‘ The hypocrite’s 
(formalist’s) hope shall perish : 
whose hope shall be cut off, and 
whose trust shall be a spider’s 
web.” We shall soon see an illus- 
tration of this. 

Once more on the broad ocean 
sailing, Rebel lowered the old pi- 
rate flag and ran up a new one, 
which indicated the change from 
an irreligious to a religious life. 
The new flag had a yellow field 
on which were portrayed three 
churches, whose creeds were wov- 
en into the one belief of Rebel’s 
faith, namely, the church which 
encourages the abuse of God’s 
mercy; the church which, deny- 
ing full divinity to Jesus Christ, 


unduly magnifies God’s law, and 
the church which, while magni- 
fying Christ’s divinity, also un- 
duly magnifies the value of forms, 
ceremonies, ritual and sacraments. 
ftebel, taking from the three 
creeds whatever he was pleased to 
retain, and buoyant with his three- 
fold hope, was bounding over the 
sea, when suddenly a change in 
the experience of his sea-life was in- 
troduced. The mercury in the ba- 
rometer began to fall with fright- 
ful rapidity. Aebel was depressed 
with forebodings of a coming sor- 
row he could not shake off. Black 
clouds arose and hid the sun. 

He was caught on the port side 
by the current called ‘* Mental 
Sorrow,” and on the starboard by 
the current of ‘‘ Cowardice ;” and 
both combined to afflict him. 

Now began to blow the fierce 
gale of ‘‘Satanic Malice,” and 
there was borne to the vessel a 
flock of strange birds, whose hoarse 
cries seemed to reproach him for 
his sins, awakening his conscience 
into a tormenting activity. 

Fearful, and in the grasp of 
the strong currents, beset by the 
horrible darkness and tempest, 
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Rebel cast out the anchor of “ Pre- 
sumption.” The two flukes of 
desire and expectation clung to 
the ‘‘ Love of God,” which is in- 
deed a good anchorage for a good 
anchor, but alas! the connecting 
cable was the ‘‘ Uncovenanted 
mercies of God,” which, in the 
strain of the strong tempest, snap- 
ped asunder, and the anchor was 
lost, leaving the ship drifting on 
the rocks. 

The anchor of “ Self-righteous- 
ness” was then cast forth, but, as 
from its very nature it must be 
cast into the hold or miserable de- 
ficiencies of itself, it was seen at 
once to be no better than an an- 
chorage of decayed wood. It left 
the soul still drifting, and this 
hope also was lost. 

His remaining anchor of forms, 
rites, ceremonies, sacraments, and 
empty words and skillful imita- 
tions was cast out only to discover 
that, as a matter of course, the 
cable was no stronger than a spi- 
der’s web, and that the ‘‘ anchor 
of the hypocrite (formalist) shall 
perish.” 

Admiral Diabolus, of the ene- 
my’s navy, with supernatural pow- 
er caused the storm so to increase 
that huge waves broke over Rebel, 
and the hoarse, croaking birds 
cried in succession, ‘‘ Guilty one, 
your scarlet, damning sins have 
at last overtaken you. Your 
ship is wrecked: you are lost.” 
On the right are dark ledges of 
Reckless Laughter, and on the 
left the frowning rock of Despair. 
But hark! For the first time Rebel 
cries to the Lord of the Navy, 
whom he sees with the glass of 
Faith, ‘‘ Save me, I perish.” 

At once, out of the roaring 
breakers, out of the darkness and 
tempest, and in spite of the strong 
currents, came swiftly a revenue 
cutter of the Lord of the Navy, 
wonderfully ablaze with cheerful 
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light, melodious with songs of 
praise to God, and hearty words 
of encouragement to the sinking 
mariner. 

On its stern was painted Rzs- 
CUE, and there was a wonderful 
flag flying at the peak. On it was 
a great eye which, from every 
point of view, was looking at ev- 
ery one. Underneath the eye was 
a gigantic arm of enormous power 
with the words, ‘‘ Mighty tosave.” 

The revenue cutter with grap- 
pling irons seized Rebel, helpless 
in the breakers, and towed him in 
safety to the port of ‘‘ Regenera- 
tion,” where the King of Heaven 
has His Shipyards and Dry Docks. 


(To be continued.) 


et a 


A SOJOURNER at the seashore 
lately inquired of a ship carpenter 
why a small schooner of fairly pre- 
sentable appearance was left to lie 
unused on a harbor shoal. ‘‘ She’s 
condemned,” was the reply; ‘‘ been 
built too long.” The whole story 
was in that terse description. 
Every ocean craft has its day, and 
decays at last. The time inevita- 
bly comes when it no longer pays 
to repair the old huik. The phys- 
ical body of man, though not his 
soul, is like a ship in respect of 
its inevitable decadence in course 
of time beyond hope of repair by 
any medical forces of this world. 
But the Christian believer is sure 
of being fitted out anew in another 
sphere with a vital equipment 
which will more than replace the 
spent energies of the present frame. 
And the brave forces of faith and 
love and hope may ever be renew- 
ing themselves in a believing heart. 
When it comes to a question of 
spiritual vitality no soul need have 
it said of it that its joy is dead 
and its promise is wanting because 
it has ‘‘been built too long.”— 
N. Y. Observer. 
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THE RESCUE OF THE “EDINA.” 


The dina was one of the 
great fleet of ships at anchor in 
the Downs on January 26, 1884. 
Hundreds of vessels were then 
straining at their anchors—ves- 
sels of many nations and of vari- 
ous rigs. 

It was blowing a heavy gale from 
the W.S.W., and towards night, 
accompanied by thunder and furi- 
ous rain-squalls, the gale increased 
to a storm. The most powerful 
luggers along the beach tried to 
launch, but as the tide was high 
they had not run enough to get 
sufficient impetus, and were there- 
fore beaten back on the beach by 
the surf. 

Some vessels were blown clean 
out of the Downs, and away from 
their anchors. Indeed, when the 
weather cleared between squalls, a 
pitiable number of blue light sig- 
nals of distress were seen in the 


distance beyond the North Fore-’ 


land, And it is probable that ves- 
sels were lost that night on the 
Goodwins of which no one has 
ever heard. 

When the tide fell, about 8.45, 
flares and rockets were seen com- 
ing from the Brake, a very danger- 
ous and partially rocky ‘‘ Sand,” 
lying close to the Goodwin Sands, 
Then the Gull lightship also fired 
guns and rockets. There being 
obviously a vessel in danger on or 
near either the Goodwins or the 
Brake Sand, the Deal lifeboat bell 
was rung; and acrew was obtained 
out of the hundred men who rushed 
to get a place. The beach was 
smoothed to give the lifeboat a 
run, she was let go, and, in con- 
trast with the failure of other 
boats, launched successfully. 

In receiving the report of the 
coxswain next day, I asked him 
what time precisely he launched. 


Now that evening, about 9 p.m., 
I was sitting in my own house list- 
ening to the long-protracted roar 
of the wind, and just when I 
thought the strong walls could 
bear no more, there came a blind- 
ing flash of lightning which paled 
the lamps, almost simultaneously 
with a peal of thunder that made 
the foundations of the house trem- 
ble. When I asked the coxswain 
next day what time exactly he 
launched, his reply was, ‘‘ Just in 
that clap of thunder.” 

This may help my readers to 
depict the scene in its appalling 
grandeur, and to realize the mean- 
ing of the words, ‘‘A vessel in 
distress,” and the launch of the 
lifeboat on its sacred errand. 

The flares which had been burn- 
ing now suddenly stopped. This, 
however, was owing to the dis- 
tressed vessel having exhausted 
her stock of rockets and torches. 

Passing under the stern of a 
schooner which they hailed, the 
gallant lifeboat crew were pointed 
out the vessel that had been burn- 
ing them, riding with a red light 
in her rigging to attract notice. 
Making for her they anchored as 
usual ahead, and veered down 
eighty fathoms. In the gale and 
heavy seas they found the anchor 
would not hold, and they had to 
bend on another cable, and pay 
out a hundred fathoms, and at last 
they got alongside. 

The captain cried out, ‘‘ Come 
on board and save the vessel! My 
crew are all gone!” And indeed 
she was in a sore plight. 

That evening after dark, about 
6 p.m., this brig, the dina, had 
been riding out the gale in the 
Downs. Ina furious blast a heavy 
sea broke her adrift from her an- 
chor, and she came into helpless 
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collision with a ship right astern 
of her. Grinding fiercely into this 
other very large vessel, the Hdina 
tore herself free with loss of bow- 
sprit and jib-boom, all her fore- 
rigging being in dire ruin and con- 
fusion. 

In the collision, six of the crew 
of the Hdina jumped from her 
rigging to the other ship with 
which they were in collision, leay- 
ing only three men, the captain, 
mate, and boy, on board the Hdi- 
ma. By great efforts they, how- 
ever, were able to let go another 
anchor, but that did not bite, and 
the Hdina kept dragging, with 
the wreckage and wild tangle of 
bowsprit and jib-boom hanging 
over her bows and beating against 
her side. 

One of the six men who had 
jumped from the dina in the 
panic of the collision had, alas! 
jumped too short, and had fallen 
between the two vessels. The next 
day his body was found by the life- 
boatmen entangled in the wreck- 
age, and under the bows of the 
Edina. 

The Hdina in her wrecked and 
crippled condition had dragged 
till she got to the very edge of the 
Brake Sand. She had dragged 
for two miles, and at last her an- 
chor held fast when within twenty 
fathoms or forty yards of the 
Brake Sand. She was stopped 
just short of destruction as the sea 
was breaking heavily under her 
stern, and had she drifted a few 
more yards she would have struck 
the deadly Brake and perished 
with those on board before the 
lifeboat could have reached her. 

In setting off his rockets, the 
unfortunate captain had blown 
away a piece of his hand, and was 
in much suffering, when the ad- 
vent of the lifeboat proclaimed 
that he was not to be abandoned 
to destruction. The vessel was 
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riding in only three fathoms of 
water, and as a furious sea was 
running, she was plunging bows 
under. Six of the lifeboatmen 
sprang on board and turned to 
clearing the wreck—the remain- 
der of the men remaining in the 
lifeboat, as they feared every mo- 
ment the ship would break adrift 
and strike. 

They worked with the energy of 
men working for life, but they 
took three hours to clear away the 
wreck ; this being absolutely nec- 
essary in order to get at the wind- 
lass and raise the anchor. 

At morning dawn they found 
the body of the poor sailor who 
had failed to spring to the other 
vessel ; they got up anchor, they 
set the sails, and they brought the 
vessel out of her dangerous posi- 
tion into Ramsgate Harbor. 

That day four weeks the Hdina 
came out of Ramsgate refitted and 
ready for sea. I went on board 
the vessel on my daily task as 
Missions to Seamen Chaplain in 
the Downs, and talked with the 
captain over the events of the night 
as here described, and the merci- 
ful Providence which prevented 
him striking on the Brake Sand. 
“What brought you up,” I asked 
him, ‘‘when you had already 
dragged for miles ?” 

The captain pointed me to a 
roll of large-printed Scripture 
texts, a leaf for each day, for four 
weeks. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “ that’s 
the very leaf that was turned the 
night of the 26th of last month,” 
and going close to the ‘‘ Seaman’s 
Roll,” as this Eastbourne publica- 
tion is called, ‘‘ There,” said he, 
“‘is the very text.” 

It ran thus: ‘‘ Wherefore, also, 
He is able to save them to the ut- 
termost that come unto God b 
Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” 

‘‘And that,” said the captain, 
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*‘was the anchor that held my 
ship that awful night.” 

It is hard to doubt that He who 
once stilled the tempest and grant- 
ed to this humble sailor the gift 
of faith, on that stormy night ‘‘ de- 
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livered His servant that trusted in 
Him.” 

The Hdina went on her way to 
Pernambuco.— Heroes of the Good- 
win Sands. 


A TOUGH ARGUMENT. 


“‘ Hard at it, tooth and nail— 
nothing like a good argument, 
makes a man’s brain work.” Such 
an argument was going on in 
Gibraltar between two members 
of the sister services. Quite friend- 
ly, you know, for the men were 
chums. 

The ‘True Blue” was a public 
house, corner house, with red- 
painted walls, very near the Mole. 
It was a fine house, and at first 
caught Jack when he landed, and 
said, “How do you do,” and 
caught him again when he went 
off—two sheets in the wind—and 
gave him a parting blessing, which 
sometimes landed him in trouble. 

Jack Carstain belonged to H. 
M. 8S. Bouncer. He had got on in 
the service, but truth compels me 
to state that drink had stripped 
the badges and rating from his 
arm. Ned Protheroe belonged to 
one of the regiments in garrison. 
Strange this meeting and friend- 
ship of the soldier and sailor in a 
foreign land, although a British 
port. It happened in this wise: 

One fine evening the soldier 
stopped to buy some nuts of an old 
woman, who was sitting under a 
tree outside the town gates, about 
twenty minutes walk from the 
Mole. Jack Carstain came up at 
this moment, and he cast longing 
glances at the nuts. When both 
were supplied, they began to walk 
on together, cracking their nuts 
and their jokes as they went along. 
Jack thought that Ned was a very 


pleasant fellow, and when they 
got to the ‘‘ True Blue” he offered 
to stand treat, but this Ned pleas- 
antly and courteously declined. 

The next evening they met again 
about the same place; it was close 
upon eleven o’clock, crowds of 
bluejackets were tearing along to 
get to their boats; but, in spite o 
hurry and shouts of ‘‘Come on, 
Jack,” and ‘‘Come home, Jack,” 
many of them found time to turn 
into ‘‘True Blue” for just one 
more pint. The lights were shin- 
ing and a woman’s voice was sing- 
ing high songs, to a rattling piano 
accompaniment, diversified by 
cheers and rounds of applause. 

‘*T wouldn’t go there if I were 
you,” said Ned, as Jack bade him 
good-night, on his repeated refusal 
to join him in a last pint. 

**Wouldn’t you,” said Jack, 
waveringly. 

“‘No, I would not,” said Ned, 
decidedly; and Jack, who was be- 
ginning to think something of his 
new friend’s opinion, walked on 
with him. 

‘“Why wouldn’t you have a 
pot?” he repeated. 

‘* For more reasons than I could 
tell you before the clock strikes 
eleven,” was the reply. 

“¢T don’t believe that you could 
find eleven reasons,” retorted Jack, 
laughing. 

‘*Not find eleven reasons?” re- 
plied Ned. ‘‘ Meet me here to- 
morrow evening and you shall have 
them, and now good-night,” 
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The two men separated—one 
jumped into his boat, the other 
turned and began to mount the 
hill to his barracks. The next 
evening was calm and lovely as 
ever, with a full moon shining on 
land and sea, when the chums met 
again. Jack was all eagerness. 

“‘ Well, old boy,” he exclaimed, 
as he slapped Ned on the back, 
what about the reasons; you prom- 
ised eleven, and I shan’t let you 
off one under, and mind they were 
to be good ones. Go ahead.” 

“‘Very good,” replied Ned, 
‘you shall have them.” 

(No. 1.) ‘* Because I would be 
ashamed to make one of a compa- 
ny who degrade their manhood, 
and who are found lying worse 
than a brute beast in the gutter; 
(2) because I’m afraid I’d soon be 
going the same way myself; (3) 
because by example 1’d be helping 
others along a bad road; (4) be- 
cause it’s a shame to be spending 
money on what’s worse than no 
good; (5) because I’d lose the re- 
spect of those whose respect is 
worth having; (6) because I have 
no right to muddle and injure 
head and powers given for better 
uses; (7) because I’d lose my own 
self respect, and so be ready to 
sink lower still; (8) because I get 
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on a lot better in my profession if 
I keep clear of such places; (9) 
because—and here the soldier’s 
voice grew soft and reverent—be- 
cause my Master wouldn’t like it; 
(10) because I have enlisted in 
His service; (11) because He’s 
laid down a lot of plain directions 
which go dead against this sort of 
way of living.” 

‘Hold hard,” cried Jack, ‘‘ why 
you have got them to be sure, and 
I can’t say but that they are good.” 

«Yes, yes, they are good,” was 
the ready answer, ‘‘and I could 
give you a dozen more off the 
reel. Now, then, Jack, it’s your 
turn; give me eleven good reasons 
why you should go to the ‘ True 
Blue.’” : 

Jack scratched his head and 
looked puzzled — didn’t know 
quite what to say. 

This united service friendship 
went on, the men were fast friends. 
Jack Carstain gave up the drink 
and, in his own language, ‘‘ took 
the Pilot on board;” he became a 
man of faith and prayer, and al- 
though at first he found it hard 
to pass the ‘‘ True Blue,” he soon 
found that in Christ there was 
strength and power to make him 
to steer clear of the pub and every 
kind of evil.—Ashore and Afloat. 
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A BEACH 


Some years ago I went to the 
seacoast in search of health. Hav- 
ing a love for the company of 
humble worshippers, I made my 
way to an old sail loft where pray- 
er was wont to be made. Here I 
feasted on the earnestness, the sim- 
plicity and sometimes on the gro- 
tesqueness of the prayers of old 
sailors. One particularly struck 
me, his name was Samson Peters, 
but he was called Sam for short. 


MEMORY. 


To hear him pray was a benedic- 
tion. ‘Thou hast covered m 
head in the day of battle, thou 
didst change the wind suddenly 
on the leeshore, and delivered from 
dreadful death, thou didst lift the 
fog and saved from terrible eolli- 
sion,” cte. As I left the meeting 
one evening an old man said: 
**'To hear Sam pray is like a Sun- 
day dinner, there’s always some- 
thing extra.” 
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Walking on the beach one day, 
I found Sam in a favorable situa- 
tion for a chat. We sat down on 
some bags of sand ballast, and 
were soon in profitable talk. I 
asked how far he thought it was 
from earth to heaven. ‘Only a 
cable’s length,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘ Heaven is made fast to 
earth, for God has come down; 
and earth is made fast to heaven, 
for Jesus has gone up. Heaven 
began it, so far back that we can 
never reach it, for His mercy is 
from everlasting. But when you 
come to the other part we can 
touch the beginning, for it was 
when the child cried and Mary 
prayed, and Joseph wept for joy. 
When you think of it, it is like 
Christmas all the year. And so 
all along His wonderful life He 
was a man, delighted to call Him- 
self the Son of man, as a man He 
hungered, and wept and suffered. 
Don’t think this poor homan fam- 
ily is without moorings, it is not 
like a ship that’s been abandoned 
through fright, no one on deck to 
take the sun, heave the log, shape 
‘the course and tell the poor fellow 
at the helm how to steer; no, we 
are made fast, and fast forever.” 

“So, I suppose people are right 
in calling the finished work of 
Christ the sheet anchor of our 
race 2?” 

‘‘ Perhaps you don’t know all 
about the sheet anchor ?” 

I confessed I did not. 

“Well, sir, it was seen mostly 
on board old men-of-war, but 
things have changed. It is called 
the sheet anchor because of the 
place where it is stowed on board 
the ship; that place was aft the 
fore rigging, just where the fore 
sheet was made fast. You see, it 
was brought away from the bows, 
so as not to interfere with the 
working anchors. But when the 
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working anchors were not sufti- 
cient to hold the ship, then they 
let go the sheet anchor. This 
was heavier than the others, and 
the cable was longer and stronger 
than the rest. In olden time this 
cable was made of hemp, and it 
was beautiful to see what give 
there was in it; how, when the 
squalls were very heavy, it would 
tighten, and then in a lull slacken 
up again. Now there is one great 
comfort to my mind about this 
cable ; it can’t be damaged. Years 
ago I read about the man-of-war, 
the Bounty, she was sent to fetch 
bread-fruit trees from Tahiti, and 
bring them to the West Indies; 
well, the place was so enticing to 
the crew that they wanted to stay 
there, and one morning the cap- 
tain of the forecastle looked over 
the bows, and—if the hemp cable 
wasn’t cut nearly in two! Some 
of the sailors cut it, and hoped 
that a breeze would spring up and 
put the ship on the rocks, bat 
they were disappointed. I often 
think of the dear old prophets ; 
they had only the working an- 
chors, and they tried hard to keep 
her from drifting, and they had a 
tough time, but the sheet anchor 
is the one to hold. It will never 
drag, nor will the cable break, for 
this is surely true, ‘I, the Lord, 
do keep it.’”—Old Rambler, in 
N. Y. Observer. 
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Maggie Deans’ Blessings. 


Maggie Deans had lived in a 
northern fishing village, and had 
been a hard-working woman all 
her days. Many a time had she 
tramped to the adjoining town 
with her creel of fish on her back, 
and after they were sold had re- 
turned to look after her children 
and her home. 

They were a brave race of 
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women, these northern fishwives. 
Brought up in a hard school, with 
plenty of hard work and few com- 
forts, they were yet brave, kind- 
hearted, and generous, women 
fitted to be the mothers of heroes, 
as indeed many of them were, as 
stories of the rescues on the wild 
sea-coast could tell. 

Attempt to over-reach them, and 
you might possibly get a taste ‘‘ of 
the rough side of their tongue; ” 
but send achild to deal with them, 
and it would be sent back with 
such a bargain as no adult could 
wring from them. 

**Do you think I’d take advan- 
tage of a child ?” said one of them 
under such circumstances; and to 
their honor, be it said, they never 
did. 

The old race is dying out. You 
rarely see them now traversing our 
northern streets, with their creel 
on their back, and calling out 
their ‘‘ fine caller haddies,” but 
some of them are still living in our 
fishing villages. Among these is 
Maggie Deans, now an old woman 
over seventy. She still lives in the 
old hut where fifty years ago she 
went a bride; and though her 
Tom has long since gone to Para- 
dise, she has had good lads who 
have kept a roof over her head. 

There is a look of peace and con- 
tent on her old face that is pleas- 
ant to see. The bitterness and 
complainings of old age are not 
there, it is clear, and though the 
house is poor it is clean, and if 
the smell of fish pervades it, where 
is it not on all that coast ? 

‘‘And ought I not to be happy 
and thankful,” said the old wife 
on being spoken to, ‘‘ with such 
blessings as I have ?” 

And what specially have you ?” 
1 asked. 

‘*What have I?” she asked: 
“‘more hinny (honey, a term of 
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kindliness) than I can tell you. I 
have a good home, and plenty to 
eat as long as the sea yields us 
fish; and my boys, though grown 
men, are good and kind and never 
forget their mother; and their 
wives are like them, though Han- 
nah is at times a bit rough. And 
I must not forget the best of all— 
I have the dear Saviour, who has 
forgiven me so much and helped 
me so greatly. He is always with 
me, and the dearest of all.” 

“Then you find His promise 
stands good ?” 

“‘T do,” answered she. ‘‘ He’s 
an anchor that never draws, @ 
harbor that’s always open. No 
boat is ever lost that He is aboard 
of. God bless Him, He is my 
great comfort.” 

And so we left the old fisher- 
woman resting on the love of her 
Saviour. She had indeed found 
Him to be a treasure that could 
not be stolen, a blessed hope that 
sustained her old age.—J. Scott 
James, in Friendly Greetings. 


— < 
Comfort Bags. 


As Christmas approaches the 
hands of some thoughtful women 
are engaged in making ‘‘ comfort. 
bags” for the sailors who are al- 
ways in sore need of such remem- 
brances. The ‘‘comfort bag” is: 
made of some strong material, and 
may be filled with various useful 
articles such as scissors, needles 
and thread, tape, courtplaster and 
linen for bandages, etc., as the 
sailor is always pounding his fin- 
gers or lacerating his flesh. Such 
a bag should always contain a 
Bible, asa letter from the heavenly 
Father, and also a letter of Chris- 
tian salutation, as expressive of the 
interest felt bysome kindly human 
heart somewhere in ‘ Jack’s” 
spiritual welfare and fortunes gen- 
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erally. When the addresses of the 
writers are given the recipients of 
these letters often reply to them. 
We know of one case where a sailor 
expressed his thanks to a club of 
boys who had sent him a bag, stat- 
ing that he was especially glad of 
the New Testament put in, as the 
Bible his mother had given him 
when he left home had been lost 
when once he had been wrecked 
on a foreign shore. The Sailors’ 
Homes will soon be holding their 
Christmas entertainments for the 
sailors, when the gifts which are 
truly to be described as ‘‘ comfort 
bags ” will be much in demand. 
Christ has His brethren afloat on 
the floods of great waters as well 
as snugly housed among the com- 
forts of life ashore. ‘The “ inas- 
much” of promised blessing on 
those who serve the Master by 
proxy in the persons of His people 
holds as well for sailors as for 
landsmen.—V. Y. Observer. 


St 


“They were Scattered 
Abroad.”’ 


May we not apply to the mer- 
chant sailors of this great mari- 
time empire of to-day, our blessed 
Lord’s words, spoken originally to 
landfolk as well as to fisherfolk by 
the shores of Galilee, they ‘‘ were 
scattered abroad?” And further 
say that Jesus is also, in the case 
of the modern sailors, ‘‘ moved 
with compassion upon them, be- 
cause they fainted ” (or, as the Re- 
vised Version has it, ‘‘ were dis- 
tressed ”) ‘‘and were scattered 
abroad like sheep having no shep- 
herd.” 

Isolated in small crews on long 
voyages, generally without united 
worship on board, and without 
privacy for kneeling in daily pray- 
er, living with mixed characters 
of many nationalities in confined 
forecastles, their situation occa- 
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sions much ‘‘ distress” of con- 
science to the devout Christian 
sailors, who often feel ‘‘ faint ” in 
their spiritual destitution whilst 
serving at sea in such prayerless 
merchant ships, ‘‘as sheep having 
no shepherd.” 

Is it any wonder if, in such 
ships, godlessness be the rule? 
But the divine Saviour’s compas- 
sion is moved upon sailors experi- 
encing all the misery of a life at 
sea, shut in from the distractions 
of the shore, yet living ‘‘ without 
God, and without hope in the 
world.”— Word on the Waters. 


a 


A Lesson from the Sand 
Dunes. 


In some parts of the sea coast of 
Denmark the shore is not much 
above high-water mark, and the 
sand hills or ‘‘ dunes,” as they are 
called, are of themselves a poor pro- 
tection from the encroachment of 
the sea. The wind, blowing off the 
water sometimes carries the sand 
away inland, and the strong, hun- 
gry sea overflows the shore and 
does much damage to property— 
houses, fields, and gardens—and 
sometimes even swallows up some 
of the people. 

The sand dunes are there as a 
barrier and a protection. God has 
placed them there for that pur- 
pose. But as in very many other 
things in the great world of divine 
providence, it is necessary that 
man should do his part in order 
to accomplish the divine purpose, 
so in this, God has placed the sand 
dunes there, and He has taught 
the people who live thereabout 
how to prevent the sand from be- 
ing blown away, and the country 
from being flooded, when the 
strong wind blows off the sea and 
the mighty waves come crashing 
in upon the shore. 

It isa simple thing to do, and 
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not beyond the power of even a 
child. God’s methods are mostly 
simple,though His works are great, 
for He is wonderful in counsel and 
wisdom. 

Underlying the sand there is a 
rich soil; so that though the sand 
itself is entirely barren, there are 
the elements of a vigorous life 
beneath. At a certain time of 
the year, therefore, the fishermen 
and other villagers sow the seeds 
of a strong rank grass; which 
strikes its roots down into the 
rich soil beneath, and carpets the 
surface, so that the sand is retain- 
ed in its place, and the dunes re- 
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main as an effectual ‘protection 
against the inroads of the sea. 

This, as we said, is simple 
enough, but it is effectual. It is 
the same with many good things 
we can do. And the same with 
good words that are timely and 
wisely spoken. Some wise or good 
word, some word from God’s Book, 
some simple remark has often been 
effectual, by God’s blessing, in pre- 
venting great evils, warding off 
great dangers, and even saving a 
valuable life from going to wreck 
and ruin.—R. Shindler, in Friend- 
ly Greetings. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


India. 
BOMBAY, 


Rev. H. A. CRANE writes on November 
8, 1896: 


On September 29, Rev. R. H. HaApDEN, 
the efficient superintendent, was united 
in marriage with Miss Emmy S. Curist- 
mas, of London, an estimable Christian 
woman, fully in sympathy with the work 
for seamen, in which she will greatly as- 
sist her husband. 


The Seamen’s Rest in Bombay is in a 
prosperous condition. Its meetings are 
well attended and are spiritually and 
practically helpful to those who frequent 
the p'ace. : , 

Number of religious services held in 
chapel, 24; average attendance of seamen 
at religious services, 62, of others, 10; 
religious visits to hozpitals, 6, on ships, 
&c., 203, to Lascars, 252; Bibles and 
Testaments distributed, 20, and hundreds 
of tracts. 


At Ports in the United States: 


New York. 
SAILORS’ HOME, 


On the evening of December 26 the 
lessee of the Home, Mr. FrepERICK ALEX- 
ANDER, prepared a treat for the sailors 
which they intensely enjoyed. There was 
a Christmas tree from which numerous 
and varied presents were given to sea- 
men, articles of wearing apparel, books, 
boxes of candy, &c., &c. Before the dis- 
tribution there was a good concert, in 
which besides cthers Mrs. TorrEn, sopra- 


no, and a Mandolin Club gave much 
pleasure to the audience. Miss Mack- 
WwooD was most happy and effective in her 
recitations. The Hope Club, a company 
of seamen from the Pike Street Mission, 
sang well a song called “‘ The Hope Club’s 
Invitation.” Miss J. Monrgomery, Miss 
M. McNaveurton and Miss J, Srepman, 
who are efficient leaders of the music in 
the Pike Street Mission and the Floating 
Church, also did good service on this 
happy occasion. About two hundred and 
fifty sailors filled all the available space, 
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and gave the usual tokens of satisfaction. 
Mr. ALEXANDER deserves much credit 
for his expenditure of time and money 
in providing an entertainment which 
“Jack” will remember pleasantly in his 
forecastle home. Miss ALEXANDER stood 
ready, as she always does, with piano 
solos and accompaniments that were freely 
availed of. 


THE NAVY YARD. 


Mr. J. M. Woop writes on December 
31, 1896: 

The enlisted men of the navy are tak- 
ing a great interest in the erection of a 
Sailors’ Home outside this Navy Yard 
gate, and the crew of one of our largest 
battle-ships, through their chief petty of- 
ficers, have written the following letter to 
Captain F'. J. Hiaainson, U.S. N., Cap- 
tain of the Yard, the originator of this 
movement: 

““Sir: On behalf of the enlisted men 
on board this vessel, we, the undersigned, 
wish to express our hearty appreciation 
of your efforts to erect outside the Sands 
Street gate a Sailors’ Rest or Home, 
such as has been proposed on printed cir- 
culars. The enlisted men of the navy 
have for a number of years been trying 
to have such an institution for the benefit 
of the men ashore on leave over night, 
but on account of the leading spirits in 
the movement being detailed on sea-going 
vessels, it was impossible to accomplish 
anything. Now that we have the co- 
operation of our superiors, there should 
be no obstacle in the way to prevent the 
success of the project, and make it plain 
sailing. Again expressing our esteem and 
appreciation of your efforts, we are.” 

append a circular letter explaining 
the necessity for such an institution: 


‘¢Navy Yarp, New York. 


‘“Sur: It is proposed to erect outside 
the new Sands Street gate at this yard a 
Sailors’ Rest where sailors from our war- 
ships may find a home, with lodgings and 
refreshments, free from all contaminating 
influences. We have at times at this 
yard upwards of 1,500 or 2,000 sailors 
and not a single respectable place in the 
vicinity of the yard where they can as- 
semble for innocent amusement or in- 
struction. The monthly disbursements 
of spending money to sailors amount, at 
times, to over $15,000. These Sailors 
Rests or Unions have been managed most 
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successfully abroad and have returned a 
handsome revenue after paying all run- 
ning expenses. It is believed that similar 
results may be accomplished here and the 
opening of the new gate now offers an 
opportunity to acquire property for build- 
ing purposes which may never occur 
again, and if not bought for the purpose 
mentioned will certainly be purchased by 
the liquor interest. It is believed that 
there are enough persons in Greater New 
York who are not only able but willing 
to contribute to this most worthy charity 
and make it a monument to their appre- 
ciation of the men-of-war’s men who come 
to their shores, 

“Tf you feel yourself as belonging to 
this class will you kindly notify me of the 
fact, and further information and esti- 
mates will be furnished you. 

Very respectfully, 
Francis J. Hiaarnson, 
Captain U. S. N.” 


Captain Hrearnson has also received 
the warmest letters of commendation from 
Admiral Buncr, and the commanding 
and other officers of our ships of war, all 
of whom express the liveliest interest in 
the project. I am intensely interested in 
this movement, and my heart and soul 
go out to these men and the betterment 
of their condition; but something more 
substantial than sympathy is needed, for 
it takes dollars to buy a lot and erect a 
building, and I do pray that the money 
for this purpose may soon be forthcom- 
ing. . 

My correspondence this month is more 
than usually interesting. The first letter 
is from an old seaman sixty-seven years 
of age: 

“Several of my shipmates belong to 
the church; I don’t say they are all Chris- 
tians. There are lots of people belonging 
to the church who are not Christians in 
any sense. But the Lord knows them that 
are His, and His own sheep know the 
voice of the Shepherd and follow where 
He leads and know not the voice of 
strangers. My dear brother, you may 
think me peculiar, but I don’t take stock 
in all the preaching I hear. I believe 
God’s blessed Word as the Holy Spirit 
gives me knowledge to understand it, 
and not as somebody else tells me itis. I 
know just as much about my creation, 
salvation and future destiny as the smart- 
est preacher in all the world. All their 
knowledge is from God’s Word, and we 
get the same thing, and our Father don’t 
tell us to go to man for wisdom, but if 
we lack wisdom to ask of Him (James 
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i: 5). That is just what I do, and the wis- 
dom God gives me is what I believe to be 
His truth, and if my church creed clashes 
with His Word, overboard goes the creed 
from truck to keelson. Remember me to 
Mrs. Woop. I long to hear her sweet 
songs again.” 

‘God bless you and your dear wife. I 
know in that day many will rise up and 
call you blessed, who, under God, through 
your speech and song have been led into 
the kingdom. He made you the instru- 
ment of my saivation, and many others 
whom I could name. I have a joy in 
this Christian life which I can’t express. 
My heart is getting very tender toward 
all humanity. I have an earnest desire 
to win souls for Christ, and I want my 
life to be a living epistle for Jesus, to be 
known and read of all men. I can now 
love my enemies, and pray for them that 
despitefully use me. I feel like praising 
God with an everlasting song for my 
Gece and mighty deliverance from the 

estroyer. Iam trying to speak a word 
for the Master wherever I go. Only the 
other day while getting shaved 1 spoke 
to the barber about Jesus and His love, 
and he kept me quite a long time in the 
chair, and thanked me very warmly for 
the good the message had done him. 
Christian love to Mrs. Woop. If we 
never meet in this world, God has given 
us sailing orders, and we shall anchor 
by-and-by in the desired haven.” 

“‘T am asking God for wisdom and 
patience that I may make a better suc- 
cess in living a Christian life on this 
ship than in the ship I formerly served 
on. I read my Bible daily and am get- 
ting to love it, and cannot do without it. 
I ask ea prayers that I may remain 
faithful.” 


Rev, A. C, Drxon of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, requested me 
to preach in his pulpit on a recent Sab- 
bath evening, and it was with many mis- 
givings that I accepted his kindly invita- 
tion. I felt exceedingly small in a pulpit 
occupied by a Dixon, but I believed God 
had a message for me to deliver to some 
weary, sin-sick soul in the congregation, 
as the result proved. My theme was 
‘**Out of Bondage,” and God gave me 
power to tell the wondrous story of re- 
deeming love in such a way that many 
were visibly affected, and my prayer is 
that many souls may be born into the king- 
dom through the message so feebly and 
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imperfectly presented. Chaplain Isaacs 
of the Massachusetts took charge of my 
service at Library Hall, for which I tender 
my heartfelt gratitude. He had an au- 
dience of two hundred men, preaching 
from the text, ‘‘And he must needs pass 
through Samaria.” It was an earnest, 
forceful presentation of the Saviour’s 
love, and was greatly appreciated, many 
of the men speaking to me very highly of 
the sermon. Chaplain Jonss of the Texas 
has also addressed our audiences on sev- 
eral occasions, and his addresses were 
much enjoyed. These two chaplains have 
been very kind in honoring our meetings 
with their presence and extending their 
aid in many ways, for which we are sin- 
cerely thankful. : 

On one of the vessels now at this yard, 
I was pleased to learn that two Christian 
seamen hold nightly prayer-meetings 1n 
the magazine passage, and God is greatly 
honoring their efforts. These two workers 
were among the first to accept Christ 
when we came to this yard, under the 
auspices of the Society, four and a half 

ears ago, havivg been transferred from 
tie to the U. S. S. Charlesion, and 
among the original organizers of the Sail- 
ors’ Home at Nagasaki, Japan. Through 
many trying times they have remained 
faithful and true to the Master, and are 
still fighting valiantly under the banner 
of the Cross. 

Mrs. Woop during the month has, upon 
invitation, sung at services on board the 
Massachusetts and Texas. Her hymns 
are great favorites among the men of the 
navy, and they are constantly asking for 
written copies of them, which I have been 
very a to furnish, feeling assured that 
the Holy Spirit is at work convincing 
men of sin through the power of song. 

Chaplain McInTyrRx continues to preach 
in the Hall every Sabbath morning to 
growing and interested audiences. Last 
Sunday at the close of nis sermon he in- 
vited Chaplain Kang, recently retired, to 
speak to us, and he gave a reminiscent 
talk extending over a period of thirty-six 
years of naval service. 

These closing services of the year, and 
in fact for several weeks, have been in- 
vested with a deep solemnity and spirit- 
uality that has greatly cheered us, the 
attendance also continues large, and at 
several meetings there have been audi- 
ences numbering two hundred or more, 
and many men are seeking the way of 
salvation, As I pen these lines within 
the shadow of the dying year, the thought 
comes to me to ask my brother workers 
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under the auspices of the AMERICAN SEa- 
MEN’S F'R1END Society, that during the 
progress of each meeting under our lead- 
ership during 1897, we will pray for each 
other that God will give us more grace 
and strength and power to bring these 
wandering prodigals of the deep to Him, 
that it may be a pentecostal year; that we 
will include in our supplications the chap- 
lain corps of the U.S. Navy and all other 
navies in their exacting and responsible 

ositions, for every worker in this great 

eld, for every officer and every sailor on 
every vessel, wherever there is a flutter- 
ing sail or a smoking funnel; a prayer 
chain that shall encircle the globe. 

Brethren, God has placed us in a vine- 
yard that transcends in importance and 
far-reaching results any other field under 
heaven. There are enough of us in this 
work to win every sailor under the stars 
to Christ. Let us have also an inter- 
change of ideas and plans in the columns 
of the Magazine, anything that will aid 
us in drawing the net. God helping me, 
my prayers in the year to come will have 
a pentecostal flavor, and I shall ask Him 
during 1897 for the salvation of 1,200 
men of the U.S. Navy. He has told us 
to ask largely of Him, and I do not limit 
His power. Pray for us here and our 
work, as we shall pray for you. 

In these glad Chrismas times and as I 
greet the new born year, I am unutter- 
ably grateful to God for that lowly birth 
in Bethlehem’s manger, that He should 
-consent that His only beloved Son should 
be cradled in a stable and murdered on a 
cross to save a poor sinner like me, that 
whosoever will may come, that all who 
believe in Him might not perish but have 
eternal life. 

It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old; 

From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold. 


Peace on the earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all gracious King, 
The world in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 


May all the men of the sea read God’s 
love letter to a dying world in the person 
of Jesus Christ, and drink in this glorious 
song of peace and salvation, 

rt 
Connecticut. 
NEW HAVEN. 
Rev. Joun O, Beran writes on Janu- 


ary 23 
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Our work has progressed very favorably 
this last quarter. Shipping has been good 
and therefore a goodly number of men 
have been in port. Our one new depar- 
ture of the quarter is the starting of a 
meeting for Scandinavians in the Scan- 
dinavian language. It bids fair to be- 
come a success, attendance and interest 
steadily increasing, and already three 
persons have started in the Christian life 
through these latter meetings. Ihave also 
received encouraging news from sailors, 
who while here gave no evidence of being 
touched. One man who would not come 
into our meeti.gs, I had a conversation 
with outside the house one Sunday morn- 
ing. He was very skeptical, brought up 
the inconsistency of Christians in general, 
and esteemed himself as good as any. I 
did not argue with him, but simply testi- 
fied to the grace that was sufficient for 
me, a personal experience which no soph- 
istry could shake, He wrote the very 
next trip that he was trying to follow the 
Redeemer and ‘‘ getting His Word into 
me,” as he put it. One thing is assured, 
that honest, earnest efforts will be crown- 
ed with success. 

Highty sailors were gathered together 
at the Seamen’s Home on Water Street 
last night for the annual Christmas en- 
tertainment by the Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety. There were men among the audi- 
ence who had not had a Christmas pres- 
ent since their boyhood. Others were 
there who had not spent a Christmas 
ashore for years. Many of them had sailed 
into port last night for the evening and 
after supper they were obliged to hurry 
off to get their ship which was to sail at 
midnight or in the early morning. How- 
ever, the circumstances under which they 
were there did not matter in the least, for 
all were absolutely warm and happy and 
cheerful. Mrs. Luman Cowles, whose 
interest in the Society has done much to 
make it a success, and who is indefatiga- 
ble in her work there, gave the men a 
hearty welcome as they came in, assisted 
by Mrs. Ropert Brown, who did the 
honors of the supper room. The tables 
were spread with Christmastide cheer in 
plenty; great turkeys and all the acces- 
sories, and fruit and cake and sweets in 
plenty were served. All agreed that the 
entertainment in the reading-room early 
in the evening was capital. 

Number of religious services held dur- 
ing quarter ending December 31, 1896, 
26; attendance at these services, 689; 
average attendance of sailors, 8, of others, 
19; conversions at meetings, 4; attendance 
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at reading-room, 1,578; letters received 
for sailors, 244; letters written by sailors, 
216; reading matter distributed: 1,560 
papers, 958 magazines, 6 Bibles and 72 
books; libraries exchanged, 24; vessels 
arrived in port, 157; vessels and barges 
visited, 480; new arrivals at the Home, 
96; number of men shipped by us, 242; 
total number of men at the Home, 721; 
charity: 44 meals and lodgings, 99 arti- 
cles of good clothing, transportaticn to 
three sailors; 96 comfort bags at Christ- 
mas entertainment. 


> <> 
Virginia. 
NORFOLK. 


Rev. J. B. Merritt writes on January 
ak 

I have constantly attended to my work 
among seamen. We have ceased to preach 
in our own chapel and have services for 
seamen in amore eligibly located mission 
where the service is for seamen especially, 
once on Sabbath days and incidentally 
on each night in the week, so that the 
mission to seamen is much more success- 
ful than heretofore. The services have 
been of a very interesting character. I 
have held services regularly at Lambert’s 
Point, on shipboard, which have been 
fairly attended. The sick in the hospital 
have been visited and ministered to. 
There have been a great many destitute 
seamen in port for several weeks past 
whose urgent wants bave been relieved. 

Number of American ships, &c., in 
port since last statement, 201, all others, 
14; religious services held in chapel, 18, 
on shipboard, 18; average attendance of 
seamen at religious services, 15, of others, 
13; religious visits made to hospitals, 91, 
on ships, &, 215; Bibles and Testaments 
distributed, 26, tracts, &c,, 6,000 pages. 


ee eg es 
South Carolina. 
CHARLESTON, 


Rey. C. E. CuicHEstTER writes on Janu- 
ary 1: : 

Our work during the quarter has been 
one of joy and comfort to our own, as 
well as to the souls of the seafaring men 
who have visited our port. The Spirit of 
the Lord has been among us, instructing 
and enlightening those who have been 
permitted to preach and labor in this por- 
tion of the Master’s vineyard, and apply- 
ing the truth to the hearts and consciences 
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of those who have so attentively and de- 
voutly listened to His message, as given 
through the lips of His ambassadors. 
Good has been accomplished, the final re- 
sult of which eternity will reveal. 

There is a manifest improvement ob- 
servable in the general character, con- 
duct and bearing of seafaring men of this 
age, compared with what it was in the 
days of sailing vessels. Now they desire 
and appreciate sermons that give them 
something to think of and meditate upon, 
and can scarcely tolerate ‘ talks,” waoich 
are often vapid and sensational. It is 
much more gratifying to hear one say 
that he could sit another hour and listen 
to the preacher, than to see them get up 
and go out, as they are so apt to do when 
they get tired of the service. 

We enter upon the new year with re- 
newed strength, and pray and hope for a 
rich outpouring of God’s Spirit on the 
men of the sea wherever dispersed around, 
the globe. ; 

Number of American ships, &c., in 
port since last statement, 84, all others, 
31; religious services held in chapel, 34, 
elsewhere, 11; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 25, of others, 
22; religious visits made to hospitals, 23, 
on ships, &c., 115; Bibles and Testaments 
distributed, 60, tracts, papers, magazines, 
&e., 5,475, 


“Of the many pleasant social events 
which accompanied the Christmas cele- 
brations in this city this year there was 
none that brought more real happiness 
to many a heart than the festival on last 
Friday night given by the members of 
the Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society to 
the hardy ‘ toilers on the deep’ who were 
in this port at that time. 

‘‘The large entertainment hall in Mar- 
ket Street was filled with seamen and 
landsmen, the former largely predominat- 
ing. After the opening religious exercises 
the programme, comprising vocal and in- 
strumental music, reading and recitations, 
was carried out, affording much pleasure. 
The second part of the exercises also gave 
pleasure, but of a different kind, for it 
consisted of giving to the seamen a boun- 
tiful supply of hot tea, the generous do- 
nation of several large-hearted grocers, 
of cakes of the richest and finest make, 
given by many ladies in the city who feel 
a ae interest in the work for sailors, 
and as much fruit as the eaters could stow 
away, generously donated by the fruit 
dealers in the city. 

‘After spending ample time in properly 
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executing this portion of the evening’s 
programme, the steamship on the stage, 
the name of which looked as much like 
The Three Friends as anything else, and 
which was headed south and loaded to 
its utmost capacity with full bags that 
bore some resemblance to cartridges for 
artillery, was unloaded and the bags dis- 
tributed by the younger ladies, so that 
each seafaring man present, numbering 
more than one hundred, received one. 
These comfort bags, for such they are, 
were the handiwork of a large number of 
scholars in the Sunday Schools and mem- 
bers of the Y. P. S. C. E. in different 
churches. Hach bag contained also a copy 
of the New Testament, donated by the 
Charleston Bible Society. 

‘The entertainment closed with several 
songs, one, ‘ Rocked in the Uradle of the 
Deep,’ sung with fine effect by one of the 
officers from the British steamship Mad, 
lying at one of the wharves. Every per- 
son present, especially the sailors, ex- 
pressed themselves as greatly delighted 
witb their Christmas festival. 

**On Saturday the sick sailors in the 
hospitals received their portion of the gifts 
so generously bestowed. The Ladies’ So- 
ciety desires to return thanks to everyone 
who contributed towards this festival.” — 
Charleston News and Courier. 


Alabama. 
MOBILE, 


Rey. R. A. Mickie writes on January 
We 

Number. of American vessels in port 
since last statement, 19, all others, 39; 
religious services held in chapel, 9, in 
hospital, 10; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 22, of others, 
14; religious visits to hospital, 18, on 
vessels, 111, in boarding-houses, 4; Bibles 
distributed, 10, Testaments, 16, and many 
magazines and papers. ‘Ten seamen asked 
for prayer for themselves. } 

The following persons have contribut- 
ed to the work, viz.: Mr. Brpaoop, half 
ream note paper and a pine bottle of ink; 
Mr. SuHermAn, of the Mobile Stationery 
Co., twenty-four good books; Mr. J. P. 
Ross and Miss CHANDLER, magazines; 
Mr. St. Joun, Secretary of the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce, sixty Century 
Magazines; Dr. Bouto, a large assort- 
ment of magazines; Mrs. Wapgcox and 
Mr. HammMeEL, many papers; another 
friend gave New York Heralds ; Mr. Mc- 
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NEILL, some fine magazines and a box of 
games; the Mobile Coal Co., one-quarter 
ton of coal; Mrs. Qui~L gave a seaman 
several articles of warm clothing. The 
same gentleman who sent his dollar for 
the door receipts Jast month repeated the 
generous act this month. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary gave a fine con- 
cert and turkey supper, and the King’s 
Daughters several comfort bags. There 
were large numbers of captains, sailors 
and citizens present at this Christmas en- 
tertainment. It was a joyous occasion to 
the tars. 

One benevolent lady sent the faithful 
old sexton a watch for a Christmas gift, 
and there was no prouder or happier col- 
ord man in Mobile. He also haa clothing 
given him. | remarked to him that he 
had certainly got into the good graees of 
the ladies, and he replied, ‘‘1’m gwine to 
stay dar, too.” 

Two seamen died here during the 
month, each of consumption. 


Oe 


Book Notice. 


Tue Suip’s CoMPANY AND OTHER SEA 
Propite, By J. D. Jerrold Kelley, Lieut. 
Commander, U.S. N. New York. Har- 
per & Brothers. 1897. 

The type and paper of this handsome 
volume are worthy of its subject-matter. 
Commander Kelley takes up in order 
steamship voyaging, yachting, old and 
new midshipmen, sailors’ superstitions, 
the life and discipline of seamen in the 
past and present, a strange story of a sea- 
mystery, and queer pets of sailor Jack. 
Somewhat unrelated to the sea-subjects 
is a chapter on Tahiti and the kidnap- 
ping of its people for labor in planta- 
tions. The secret of the fascination of 
the volume is that it deals with the con- 
crete and the real from beginning to end, 
the author ielling what he has seen and 
known, or what others have seen and 
known, and telling all with an interest 
which, absorbing to himself, absorbs the 
reader’s attention. With a practised pen 
and a strong descriptive faculty, ships, 
seas, sailors live and move before our 
eyes; we are drawn into their company, 
learn their ways and live their life, In- 
formation about vessels and mariners sat- 
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isfies the inquirer, and the sorcery of the 
sea and sea-life gratifies the sentiment 
with which romance has veiled them. 
There is a full account of the Naval 
Academy, the way to enter it, the rou- 
tine of its daily affairs, and the practise 
cruise of the cadets, an amusing account 
of Jack’s animal pets on board ship, and 
enough of history to show the advance 
made in the treatment of seamen in the 
navies of the world. 
The book is profusely illustrated. 
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The Planets for February, 
1897. 


There will be an eclipse of the Sun on 
February 1, visible as a very slight par- 
tial eclipse at New York. The eclipse 
will be in parts of New Zealand, Colom- 
bia, and Venezuela. 

Mercury will be visible in the morning 
before sunrise. 

Venus will be a fine object in the even- 
ing the entire month, continuously in- 
creasing in brilliancy. Greatest distance 
from the Sun on February 15. 

Mars will be visible in the evening, 
decreasing in brilliancy. 

JurireER will be a fine object the entire 
night; in opposition February 22. 

Saturn will be visible only after mid- 
night. 


Princeton. Tae 
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Sailors’ Home, New York. 


190 CuERRY STREET. 


Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of 
DECEMBER, 1896. 


Totallarrivals)iclcsces cis cscciecccisececielee ae 98 

Oe 
Receipts for December, 1896. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Easthampton, Payson Congregation- 

al Church, of which C, H. John- 

son’s §. §. class for library, $20... $37 
Montague, Congregational Church... 20 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE. 


| February. 


Northfield, Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, 


Annual Christmas Libraryeee. .- 0 00 
Oxford, Congregational Sunday 
School, to refit library No. 9,009.. 10 00 
Pittsfield. South Congregational Ch.. 21 38 
Stockbridge, cash from a friend..... 20 00 
Rxopx IsLanp. 
Providence, Union Congregational 
Sunday School. cceacc:cledeasciecses 7 88 
ConneEcTICUT. 
Black Rock, S. J. Bartram, for libra- 
ry in memoriam T. W. Bartram. 20 00 
East Windsor, First Congregational 
Qhurchsaceoccnescaneasemeermnre 1 60 
Groton, Sunday School, Congrega-. 
tional Church, for library panoonac ; 20 00 
Hartford, Wm Huntington. Adenne 1 00 
Madison, First Congregational Ch’: 2 2 
Manchester, Second Congregational 
OHunehyneaceciesse svete erates 5 56 
Milford, First Congregational Church 6 12 
North Haven, Congregational Church 6 20 
Norwich, Park Congregational Ch.. 26 00 
Salisbury, Congregational Sunday 
School for librarys-ec-ceeoe 0 00 
South Britain, Congregational Gis. 5 06 
Thompson, First Congregational Ch. 8 26 
West Hartford, First Church of 
Ohrigtthisccuca soatiacnacecnertieee 19 68 
Sy indser Locks, Congregational Ch.. 27 46 
New YorRE. 
Bridge Hampton, Presbyterian Ch... 10 56 
Haverstraw, Rev. A. S. Freeman ... 2 00 
Ithaca, Sunday School First Presby- 
tertami@hurch es ceas aren. aenaeeerisa 39 
New Rochelle, First Presbyterian Ch. 
Sunday School, for library....... 20 00 
New York City, collections on board 

the steamers of International Nav- 

igation Co.’s lines, received per H. 

G, Phillips, Gashiensvcec. socececce 155 83 
Collections on board steamers of 

White Star line, received per H. 

Maitland Kersey, agent.......... 75 00 
Collection at sea on board North 

German Lloyd Co.’s 8. S. Havel, 

November 25. 1896, as a donation 

to AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND So- 

CIETY, received per Oelrichs & 

Co, azentsicise scares tes Avaaricnce 2s yy 
John Dwight -<.cececssce-ssehae +... 100 00 
Frederick Sturges........--ssseeees 50 00 
A. G. C., in memory of Capt. E. B. 

Cobbgentseaeee i 25 00 
ae Rachel L. Kennedy, “for libra- ae 
E. y Sa Wanthrophameeeeocaes - 1000 
The Stamford Manufacturing Co.: -- 1000 
Capt. N. W. Kendall, of schooner 

Annie Lord, for library work.. 1 00 

Noxon, Mrs. H. E. Noxon, for library 

W.OLK: 21. -co mw eeleisrs tosieresticemets see 1 00 

Poughkeepsie, ““Friends’?-.... .:2-+- 100 00 
Rochester, Mount Hor Church, for 
the Mary Miller Library<-.<...-6 20 00 
New JERSEY. 
Blairstown, Presbyterian Church.. 12 00 
Franklin Park, H. P. Cortelyou...... 10 00 
Peter Cortelyou, to constitute John 
J.DeMott, of Middlebush, N. as 
@ Lifo Member aie 80 00 
Princeton, Prof. Geerhardus Vos.....- 4 00 
Prof. Geo. Macloskie........cecc.es 2 00 
ScoTLaND. 
Gourock, Miss M. M. Nisbet........... 1 92 
$991 22 
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2 INFORMATION FOR SEAMEN. © 
Sieh: LIST OF CHAPLAINS, ‘MISSIONARIES, Ete, AIDED BY THIS’ SOCIETY, 2 mt 


BwrDEN: Helsingborg........... EDC Rev. N. P: Wahistedt, 
s St yy ROLOC AONE, aloe spss Wie ee cuales ealoeen oJ. T. Hedstrom. ‘ 
Se Sundsvall........ Bg he Ee aoe eae Rey. E. Eriksson. 
3 se -Gottenborg.. eesyoessspeveestocees CHTistial NiIcISens 
DENMARK. Copenhagen,....v...ese0.2-.-- REV. A. Wollesen. 
GERMANY, Hamburg ...........5 ols aisin ey British & American Sailors’ Inst., H. M. Sharpe. 
BELGIUM, ADtWEIp... ed, eewecees eee any Antwerp Seanien’s Friend Society, Rey.. J: Adams, 
Iva.y, Genoa... .:.- scsseeses eveveess oe Genoa Harbor Mission, Rey! Donald Miller: - 
te? Naples. 455. AGL od atta e Naples Harbor Mission, Rey. T. Johnstone Irving. ; : 
Inpia, Bombay.:...... we stuitier see smanes SCOMENS ROSH at. EL, Madden, Superinter dent, ee 
: ACT AC Hire Urania devtive ptr hee nie As F Wood 
JAPAN, Yokohama....... U Stier auettarenee ..) Rev. W. T. Austen. 
Ee Kobe.. sige + oe gt oviss ov tees ca Jy) My ATION; 
nog Nagasaki Sane Resottets Cedi aise 
CHILE, Valpar AISOL A. 5-4 .. Rey. Frank Thompson. + oillard. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, Buenos. Ayres. 

Rosario... .. 
REPUBLIC OF Unvevay, Montevideo, 
Mapsira, Funchal....2....0...0..0.. 


. Buenos Ayres Sailors’ Home&Miss., Rey. G. P. How- 
Rosario Sailors’ Home & Mission, Capt. F. Ericsson. 

.. Montevideo Sailors’ Home & Mission. 

.- Mission to Sailors & Sailors’ Rest, Wm. Geo; Smart. 

GLoucustTER, Mass.....:.. aS athia tod Gloucester Fishermen’s Inst., Rev. E. ©, Charlton, 


= CONNECTICUT, New Haven....\...s++++s+. Woman's Sea. Friend, Soc’y. of Connecticut, Rev. <§) 
NEw YORE, Néw. ¥ ork: Oity a0 .2e¢ci00 e+ Capt. wee Dollar. [John 0. Bergh, 

‘ Brooklyn, U. g. Navy Yard..J, M. Wood. S789 
Wrroemia. Norfolk... ...e..00 0.0: ret Nortblic! Port Society, Rey. J. B, Merritt: 2 
Nortu Caroina, Wilmington..........: Wilmington Port Society, Rev. Jas. Carmichael, ‘ 
SouTH Carouina, Charleston......... ....Charleston Port Society, Rev. C. E. Chichester, : 

si Fioripa, Pensacola -........ Cleats Pensacola Port Society, Henry C. Cushman.~- 

a Groraia, Savannah Savannah Port Society, H. Iverson. é 
ALABAMA, Mobile... ............,++-.«-. Mobile Port Society, Rev: R. A. Mickle. e 
Lovisiana, New Onesus’: SAA COA Gia . New Orleans Port Society, Rev. R. E. Steele, 3 
OrE@on, Portland «ss iese. shee eee ...+s.-.Portland Seamen’s Friend Soc’ y, Rey. A. Robinson. fark 

ASUOLIC SoG oset og aisles da’ vise sRev. J. McCormac. ; tat 
“WASHINGTON, SLACOME +S cescecce “sas... Tacoma Seamen’s Friend Soe’y, Rev. R: 8. Stubbs. 
PMC RUIC. cet tte os .. seattle Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. Thos. Rees, 
ss Port TOWNSENd wes sseresee > Pt, Townsend Sea. Friend Society, €. L.’ Terry. 
Directory of Sailors?” Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 
Location. Established by Keepers. > 
PorTsMOUTH, N.H., No. 104 Market 8t Seamen's Aid Society ve+«+- James F’. Slaughter, Hees 
Be Boston, Mass., N. Sq., Mariners’ House Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y Capt. J. P. Hatch. er: 
‘Sailors’ Christian Home..... Lad. Beth. Soc.; N. Bennet St.George Smith. ree 
* ~ Charlestown, Sailor’ s Haven, ree 
: 46: Water: Stucisie ieee Epis. City Mission........-.. John Allen,-Supt, © TRE 
, “Kast Boston,’S. Mary’s House Nie es 
for Sailors, 120 Marginal St. “ O vewsevecese wares M.’Battles, Supt. : 


. New Beprorp, Mass., 14 Bethel Court: Ladies’ Br. N. B. P. §...... HE. Williams. 
NEW Yorks, N.Y 190 Cherry Street... Amer, Sea. Friend Society. F. Alexander, Lessee. 
Oy a) Market St.......... Epis. Miss, EOE: for Seamen  H- Smith. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, , 422 South FrontSt. Penn.  “ * -.. Capt. R. S. Lippincott, é 
BALTIMORE, Ma., 418 South Ann Street eae eecen ence acer ssaccneens Miss Ellen Brown fe 


->** 187 Thames St....... Port Miss., Woman’s Aux’ ry | Me catitt Meteone Cus 

it ) . a 
; Wimneton, N.C, Front & Dock Sts. Wilmington Port Society...» —— —_— eo ee 
CHARLESTON, S. G., 44 Market St...... Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society Capt. H. G. Cordes. hieee = 


MOBILE, Ald... :..cese00 cveccos vores Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. —— —- — 

NEw ORLEANS, La... ccc scccccessceees N. O. Sea. Friend Society... Halvor Iverson, algae 
BAN FRANCISCO, Cal.....00-eeecrcooscee S. LF, Sea. Friend.Soc’y~... Capt, Melvin Staples. SIR 
PORTLAND, OF@...ecccscensseecscceesee, Fortiand Sea. Fr’nd Soce’y. ie 


NEw BAVEN, CODD. cecsocccoceccceses-. Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society Rev. J. O. Bergh, Supt. oy 
MARINERS? CHURCH ES. 2 

: Location. Aided by - - Missionaries. Soe 

/. Portuanpd, Mz.,Fort St.. n. Custom A. Portland Séa, Fr’ a Soc’y.. Rev. F. Southworth . ee 

. Boston. Mass., 382 Hanover St........ Baptist Bethel Society...... ‘ Walter J. Swaffield Pat 


- Bethel, 287 Hanover St.....:0+e0s: Boston Sea, Friend Soc’ You “  §. 8. Nickerson, ~~ ~ 
East Boston Bethel... ccccecessvees Methodist........20-c0e-0- “*. LB. Bates, 
GLOUCESTER, Mass., 6 Duncan St... es» The McClure Chapel, Gloue- ; 


ester Fishermen’s Inst... ~ “ E. C, Charlton. 
New Breprorp, Mass........ see-.e+-e-. New Bedford Port Society. ‘KE. Williams. 
- New Haven, Conn, Bethel, 61 Water. Woman's Sea. Friend Soc’y  ‘ John O. Bergh: 
\) New Yorn, N.Y. Catharine c. Madison” New, York Port Society.... ‘¢ “Samuel Boult. 
y 128 Charlton Street......scssscoove % OW. S. Branch Mr. John McCormack, - 
84 Pike Street, BE. R...e.0:....; woes ; Mpigeopay Miss. Society... Rev, A. R. Mansfield. 
No. 341 West Street, N. BR Sah ag JW. A. A. Gardiner. 
21 Coenties Slip.. pt $e SONS aoe ~ Isaac Maguire. 
26 Btate Street.....c.. Salar . Am, Ev. Luth. Im, Miss. So. Mr. Lilja, Miss’y. ; 
Oliver, cor. ory Streetere oss + Baptist....coesvov-coceseoes — epene 


Brooztyn, N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend Society... Mr. J.M, Wood. 
31 Atlantic ‘Avenues. sacvescecveces’ NEW York Port, Society... é 2 
193 9th Street, near 8rd Avenue.. Dan. Ey. Luth. Sea. Miss’n. Rev. R. Andersen. 
- Erie Basineacuccaves hear ee ee Episcopal Miss. Society..... —** Isaac Maguire. 
Scandinavian Seamen’s Church, is 

William St., near Richard St.... Nor, Luth. Sea, Missions... %, Jakob Bo, 

‘PHILADELPHIA, Pa., c, Front & Union., Presbyterian..+. o..-cecsers : H. F. Lee. : 
N. W. cor. Front and Queen Sts.. Episcopal....coe-cssccescsee — Ke Francis W. Burch. — 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist... s00-cocssvccssvees uh j 
Washington Ave. and Third St.... Methodist....c...202-e0e.e»  “ W. Downey. 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. coc-ccc.vecseves once oversees ot E,.N. Harris, Be 

‘Bavrmonz,Md., Aliceanna&Bethel Sts Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soce’y. G. ‘W.. Heyde. Bs 
No. 815.8. Broadway... Sie viaeedes POLE MIssION ssa pes. bors ese s nMT, mente Willis... ae 

NorFoLs, Vaiscescccvcsvvee ... Norfolk Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y.. Rev. J. B. Merritt. eI 

Wimineton, N. -- Wilmington Port Society... és J. Carmichael D.D, 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., 44 & 46 Market 8t.. Charleston Port Society.. oS * ©. E. Chichester. 

‘BAVANNAB, CCP Le Amer, fea. Friend Boe’ Yeo ‘.H. Iverson, 

“PENSACOLA, Fla... -cociceecse os advowes eos” Mr. Hour Cushman, 

- Mosite Ala., Mere oi ape Mneae a he “ “ «oo Rey, R. A. Mickle, 

: New Orve4ns, La., Fulton and Jack- . ~ : 

"2 Saeuhe Streets,. ‘al pone reos vedsercens te ie sek Boolety. ma Bete Rene: 
ad FRANCISCO, | «e+ 8an Francisco I ort Soc . J. Rowell. 
: Ait , Ore oes a me pepe Soc’y.« ‘’ A. Robinson. 
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76 Wall Strest, New York, 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828 INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1838, . 
JAMES W. E_LWELL, President. _ CHAS. AG STODDARD, D. Da Vice-Pre dent. i 
W. G. STITT, D.D., Secretary. WILLIAM C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


; BOARD OF Bian scaee: i 

CHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D., ~ CHARLES EK. WALLACE, 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York. i 52 Broadway, vee York, 
WM: E. STIGHR, 2A. G, Mi iwante : 

155 Broadway, New York. ; -Englewood, N. J. me = 
DANIEL BARNES, -CHARLES H. TRASK, jn 

76 Wall Street, New York. a 76 Wall Street, New York. 
A. GIFFORD AGNEW. ams JOHN DWIGHT — - a 


23 West 39th Street, New York. 63 Wall Street. New York, 
JAMES P. WALLACE, = SAMUEL ROWLAND, ee 

14 Schermerhorn St., Brooklys; NAYS 47 Water Street, New York. ; 
W. HALL ROPES, 5 FREDERICK STURGES, — 

6 Wall Street. New York. - ef 76 Wall Street, New York. 
NORMAN FOX,.D D., | GEORGE BELL, 


Morristown, N. J. : - , -63 South: Streak: New York 
EDWARD B. COE, D.D., LL.D., ~ WILLIAM C: STURG 
42 West 52nd Street, New York. —  . 76 Wall Street, Now. York, 


ENOS N: TAFT, DAVID GILLESPIE,- args 
76 Wall Street, New York. ~< 2 Morristown, N. J. 


~J AMES W. ELWELL. . CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL, D. D., 


47 South Street, New York, 128 Henry Street, hee a 
W. IRVING COMES, : EDGAR L. MARSTON, 


59 William Street. New York, 238 33 Wall Street, New York.~ 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, 


109 Duane Street, New York.- ; Ke Sao és cpa aa es Se ee yas 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


aroLe Tk, (of the Constitution. \—‘ The obiect of this Society. ‘shall be ‘to improve. the. | 
social one moral cOnOio oe seamen, by uniting the efforts: of the wise and good 53 their 5 


Register offices, [mirarles Museums, Reading Rooms, and Sehools:. and also. the ministra- 
_tions of the Gospel, and other religious blessings.” \ ‘ 


CHAPLAINS.—In addition to its chaplaincies in the United States, the. Society has: stations : 
in JAPAN, Cuiuz, S, A., the Maperra Istanps, IcELAND, SWEDEN,’ Norway, DENMARK, (GER- | 
MANY, HoLLAND, BELGIUM, FRANCE, ITALY, and Inpia. -A list of the chaplaitis, wi will | 
always be ready to befriend the sailor, is given on the preceding page. 


Loan Liprartes.—An important part of the Society's: work, and. one greatly plesed ore : 
God to the good of seamen, is that of placing on board ships going: “to sea, libraries co: 
posed of carefully selected, instructive, and entertaining books, put up in cases contai A 

_ between thirty-five and forty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and « crews. The | 
donor of-each library is informed when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and: 
whatever of interest is heard from it is communicated as far as possible. ~The. whole: num- 
ber of new libraries sent out by the Society up to April-1, 1896, was 10,292, Calculating ii 935 
reshipments, their 541,100 volumes have been- ‘accessible to more than 391,038 men, Hun. | 
dreds of hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable to this. instrumen-— 
tality. A large proportion of,these libraries have been. provided by Seat contributions: ar ! 
from Sabbath-Schools.. Twenty dollars furnishes a library. 3 


~ THE Sartors’ Homz, No, 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the Se of this Society, = 
and isleased under careful, judicious restrictions. It is unsurpassed in comfort by oF ; 
Sailors’ Home, in the world; its moral and religious influences cannot be: fully estimated, 
but many seamen have there been led to Christ, Destitute, shipwrecked - ‘seamen are pro- 
vided for at the Homz. ..A missionary of the Society resides in the Home, and. religious and { 
temperance meetings are held daily. The Lessee receives and cares for the Savings of hin) 
sailor guests and a large amount has thus been saved te. seamen and their families. pas " 


A list of the Society’s periodicals will be found on the aocony t page of pe cover of this | 
MAGAZINE, : 


